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THE TRUE MAN OF THE TIMES. 


THE dominant trait of the man of the times should be attach- 
ment to the truth as it is universal. One is attached to the truth 
by personal conviction because he is an honest man, and because, 
however it may be reached, there is no religion without per- 
sonal conviction ; and he is attached to it as a race-heritage by 
tradition: these should hold their place. But the dominant 
trait of our minds as men of the age should be attachment to 
universal truth as children of God. Guileless minds embrace 
universal truth when fairly presented and seen. Catholic means 
universal. We must not stop short of the universal if we would 
meet the needs of the times. The grounds upon which live men 
act, and the motives of their belief, should be such as are appli- 
cable to all mankind ; otherwise we shall be unable to appreciate 
or to display the unity of the truth. If there is any defect in the 
universality of our views our catholicity will not be organic and 
our unity will be defective; nor can our convictions be imparted 
outside of a range narrowed by personal, national, or race char- 
acteristics. This is the spirit of sectarianism. This is the special 
fault of Protestantism. None of its varieties has had room for all. 
Its converts must embrace not only a peculiar doctrine but a 
peculiar civilization. This malady is constitutional in Protestan- 
tism, but Catholics may catch the contagion, at least to some extent. 
Beware of acting as if the controversy were not purely one of 
truth against error, but of man against man or race afainst race. 
We ought not to confuse the defects or excesses of a race with 
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the errors of a sect. If race-traits have intensified religious 
errors, the cure is not to substitute the traits of another race; 
the cure of errors which are racial is the application of truths 
which are universal. Christianity is neither Celtic nor Saxon, if 
either race seeks to monopolize it ; it is both Celtic and Saxon, if 
both races are willing to be catholicized by it; it is above both 
races and all races. There can be no doubt that every race of 
men has a weakness which favors some kind of untruth in reli- 
gion. But it is equally certain that man, as he is always and 
everywhere, is made for the truth; if it is presented as it is uni- 
versal he will develop sooner or later those laws of his reason 
which attract him to it. For three centuries and more the con- 
traries in religion have been universals against locals, universals 
against nationals, universals against personals. 

Many a man has all his life borne the name of Catholic with 
just pride whose mind is but now enlarged to appreciate its 
true significance. This is owing to the surroundings in which 
he has been placed. Circumstances have brought into promi- 
nence the necessity of Catholics emphasizing the universality of 
the truth which they hold. Nor will this aspect of it weaken per- 
sonal conviction or the sacredness of race-inheritance. It en- 
hances the value of both. As an influence on the individual the 
universality of the truth has an essential office in intensifying 
personal convictions. Right reason, indeed, constrains man toa 
sincere conviction; but if | know that what I thus believe is ap- 
proved by human reason, when rightly directed, the world over, 
it strengthens me. As to my neighbor who is in error, the real- 
izing sense that truth is a universal heritage afflicts my con- 
science. If 1 am devoted to the spread of truth I am driven, ac- 
cording to my place and station, to undertake its diffusion and 
to display its note of Catholicity to others. 

What is religion, if it be not Catholic? At best racial or na- 
tional—Teutonic or Latin, Celtic or Saxon. Or it is less than 
national, as is now the case with Protestantism: it holds but the 
fragment of a nation or a caste in a race—as does Methodism 
or Episcopalianism—till, by the wasting action of time and man’s 
reason, it becomes an affair of little corners of a people, a distinct 
sect for each neighborhood, finally an affair of individuals of 
weakened convictions, ending in hesitation, doubt, and general 
‘scepticism, 

Amidst such surroundings how plain is our policy—a policy, 
too, forced upon us by the character of divine truth and human 
reason! It is our duty to say: What! will you affirm one Lord 
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and Father of all, and make his religion not one but sectarian? 
Will you declare all men brethren and deny them a common 
faith ? 

A man is a fanatic or is feeble-minded who is content with any 
opinion in the natural order of truth which is not buttressed by 
the common convictions of mankind, or who can complacently 
adhere to a view of revealed religion which lacks the approval of 
divine, organic, historic Christianity. 

We can learn a lesson from the martyrs. Doubtless they 
were supported by personal conviction—never men more so; such 
of them as were Jews, also, by a traditional faith founded ona 
revelation peculiar to their race. But they were primarily wit- 
nesses of a truth that was universal. The special mission of St. 
Paul, and the vision of St. Peter and his message to Cornelius, 
prove this, and so does the whole history of the apostles and 
martyrs. Furthermore, what the office of the martyr was in the 
eyes of the heathen, that was his office by appointment of Provi- 
dence. And to the heathen world the martyr was primarily a 
witness of a Mediator and Saviour of all humankind. Little do 
we appreciate that if universal truth—our dearest birthright— 
had not been witnessed to by men superior to flesh and blood, na- 
tionalism and race, perhaps we should not now have it either as 
a personal conviction or as a traditional belief of our kindred. 
Christian truth has come tous sealed in blood, a charter of univer- 
sal liberty, adorned with the palm-branch of victory. But whose 
victory? Not the martyr’s alone, but his and ours and all men’s 
who love the universal truth. Do we appreciate how much the 
world owes to such heroic witnesses as Lawrence, Agatha, and 
Ignatius? The martyr was the expression of an elevated type of 
universal manhood. 

Of all ages of the world this transitional age is most unsuitable 
for men who are sectarian in their religious views or convictions. 
God's way now is to break down barriers between races and indi- 
viduals. Not only men but nations are being born again; they are 
migrating from their ancient seats and filling the vacant conti- 
nents, or migrating into each other and mingling together. Pro- 
vidence has chosen America as the most conspicuous theatre of 
these transformations. More Germans have landed in America 
in the last five years than sufficed to conquer Italy fourteen hun- 
dred years ago. More Celts have settled among us in a single 
year than sufficed to sack Rome. And there is little friction in 
this movement; there is no thought of subjugation on the one 
hand or resistance on the other. The foundations of the deep 
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are breaking up without destructive convulsions. Humanity is 
providentially readjusting its relationships all around. Millions 
of men are denationalizing themselves every decade; not outcasts 
either, or the scum, or men of effete nationalities, but the best 
specimens of the noblest races on earth. The emigrants, taken 
as a body, are bringing away from Europe more of true manhood 
than they leave behind. The continents of the New World and 
the islands of the Pacific are receiving the fairest and mightiest 
children of the dominant races of the earth. God has made it a 
virtue for multitudes of men to leave home ; and not in driblets 
of families or to form patches of settlements, not in creeping 
caravans, but swiftly by those newest instruments of divine Pro- 
vidence, steam and electricity, and in half-millions a year. In 
a single year over seven hundred thousand men and women of 
Europe settled in the United States, changing their form of 
government, their homes and neighborhoods, most of them learn- 
ing new tongues and from Europeans becoming Americans. So 
that when you talk of divine truth nowadays, expect that men 
will square your theories with the spiritual aspirations of all man- 
kind. The universal race of man, and not a particular national 
family, is now in the thoughts of men who set out to solve the 
problems of the soul. And, more, God is preparing the human 
race by the inspirations of his providence for something above 
natural and human ideals. If you would be a true man of the 
times seek after that which makes for divine unity. 

Since it is the will of God that human virtue should be tested 
by the most untried liberty in government and the choice of the 
whole earth for a dwelling-place, we can but expect that men will 
demand broad views of religious questions—broader, indeed, 
than some teachers are ordinarily willing to impart. Divine Pro- 
vidence in the natural order is but the forerunner of his provi- 
dence in the revealed or Christian dispensation. Any method, 
therefore, of dealing with God—and that is the meaning of re- 
ligion—which cannot call itself and prove itself universal has 
little hope of winning the intelligence of this age of transition. 
Woe to a religion which can be only personal when men are re- 
adjusting the essential relations of all mankind with God! Woe 
to a religion which bears the marks of a particular race in an age 
of widening international relations! There are processes now at 
work among men in which sectarianism will be broken up and 
destroyed. 

The religion which has so much as the name of Catholic 
has an immense advantage in this era. Why else do the sects 
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enviously claim that name and reach so eagerly after organic 
unity ? What, then, shall be the advantage of a religion whose 
name is not only Catholic, but whose organization is world-wide 
and yet central; whose doctrines are guod semper, quod ubigue, 
quod ab omnibus ; whose worship is familiar to all tribes and na- 
tions, and whose unbroken tradition is of God’s dealing, not with 
a petty corner of a kingdom or a little island, but with the hu- 
man race; whose chief shepherd sends his messengers to speak 
for God as well to China as to Alaska, to Paris and Dahomey, to 
New York and Patagonia, and to all mankind? No narrow- 
minded man can expound the doctrines of such a religion in this 
epoch ; it requires one conscious of universal sympathies, be he 
pontiff, priest, or layman. 

We are persuaded that much of the difficulty between our- 
selves and non-Catholics is just here: they dread that our re- 
ligion would exclude personal conviction and—what is a most 
singular delusion—fasten upon them a “ system” adapted only to 
certain races. All do not perceive, some had rather not per- 
ceive, that the universal is alone essential with us. Trained 
themselves in the narrowness of sectarianism, their tendency is to 
think that sectarianism is a form necessary to religion. Even the 
better-disposed, those who admire the virtues of Catholics, who 
praise their wide-reaching charity, their heroic zeal as mission- 
aries, their self-denial in establishing institutions of education and 
building splendid churches, attribute these virtues to motives 
purely human. It is esprit de corps, they say, which inspires the 
missionary with heroism. The obedience, the silence, the self- 
restraint of the religious is owing to disappointment of worldly 
hopes, or to the security and peace of a cloister enfolding in its 
gentle embrace spirits too timid for the rough contact of a rude 
world. This is the way they talk. They admire the discipline 
of the church, even submission to authority, and are perhaps 
eloquent in praise. They seek no deep religious motive, but 
they affirm that their own race is not amenable to such discipline, 
and that they are willing to forego the advantages of a perfect 
organization in order to retain their native liberty. 

Now, all this is but attributing to peculiarities of race or to 
the temporary adaptations of Providence what in the innermost 
springs is due solely to causes in their nature universal and eter- 
nal; in other words, to Christian principles. The same universal 
truths, held in the very same supernatural state of soul, will make 
an Englishman or an American a Catholic hero just as well as an 
Italian or a Frenchman, but by different methods. In the one 
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case the heroic results of divine action will be developed by 
methods which consecrate a high degree of personal liberty to 
the service of God, and in the other by methods which utilize and 
sanctify external discipline. Personal liberty and external dis- 
cipline will, in different races, both minister to the same end ; the 
life-giving principle will follow race-characteristics in choice of 
methods. What is servility in one is Christian humility in an- 
other. One may be a martyr in the free spirit of his native 
race, another just as noble a martyr in the instinctive obedience 
peculiar to his people; both are equally witnesses for the same 
principle. If in your investigations you stop at means and 
methods you will never understand how the Catholic religion 
is equally fitted for different races. Means and methods are but 
adjuncts, however men may be attached to them or however 
prominent they may appear; the efficient cause of religious traits 
lies in principles sincerely held, needed universally, and efficacious 
everywhere. The nearer we approach to God the plainer it 
becomes that the conventional in Religion is of but little force, 
and the real power is in the universal natural and supernatural 
motives of conduct. 

Now, if Catholics, in explaining or even in publicly practis- 
ing their religion, lay too much stress on anything but universal 
and fundamental principles, they will too often confirm the delu- 
sions of honest inquirers. There are many practices which are 
useful to me in my private devotions. Shall I dwell upon them 
in an exposition of the Catholic truth? They are but the habili- 
ments of religion, useful to me and others, perhaps in a certain 
sense necessary; for religion must have its clothing. But re- 
ligion thus viewed is personal, not universal. If I am not careful 
I may, by my language and conduct, give a sectarian appearance 
to a faith which is the universal and eternal truth. 

For example, will you say that a priest thrown amidst non- 
Catholics shall have nothing to bend or straighten out in his par- 
ticular school of theology, the customs of his order, the religious 
traditions of his race; nothing in practice or demeanor to change 
for the love of God? Toa class of lookers-on a priest means no- 
thing but Rome and the pope, and Rome and the pope mean no- 
thing but the autocracy of an Italian bishop produced by the 
accidents of time. To them priest, church, and people are but 
exponents of mere discipline, uniformity, obedience, and, alas! 
the substitution of authority for conscience. But, we ask you, 
intelligent Catholic, what does it all mean to you? Tell your 
non-Catholic neighbor the difference between form and substance 
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in your religion; tell him in what manner he may discover in 
your priesthood and in yourself the marks of the indwelling 
Spirit of God and the personal conviction of the universal truth. 

It is possible for one to mistake the motives which lie deepest in 
hisown soul. We often notice, for example, that the fervor of con- 
version clothes the whole of Catholicity with the raiment of that 
particular doctrine which led the way to the entire truth. Was 
it the sacramental system which gave the initiative to the Ritualist 
when he became a Catholic? There is danger of his becoming a 
ritualistic Catholic—that is to say, unduly emphasizing the ex- 
ternal channels of grace. Did a man reason his way in by the 
argument of historical continuity ? Such a convert is inclined to 
despise the difficulties of Quakers and others whose attrait is 
towards the guide of the inner light. Was one led on by the 
spectacle of unity and the majesty of the church’s authority ? 
Then you may see a tendency to out-Rome Rome itself, clamor- 
ing for the decisions of ecclesiastical tribunals as the exclu- 
sive motive of doctrinal certainty, and a manifest impatience 
with legitimate personal independence. Has another been con- 
verted by the need of a sin-destroyer, flying to the church’s 
sacramental aids to escape the deluge of vice? Expect the 
thunders of the judgment from such a one, the extremest views 
of divine justice; the Mediator lost in the Judge; the sor- 
rows of Good Friday obscuring the joys of Easter morn. Does 
the convert come from transcendentalism? The danger is that 
he will unduly emphasize the natural order of things, and will 
dream that the only business of the Catholic Church is to antago- 
nize Calvinism. So with the “ genuine, original article” of old 
style, born-and-bred Catholicity ; seeking to transplant among us 
a state of things peculiar to the providential necessities of a dif- 
ferent land; endeavoring to make the priest not simply teacher, 
father, and friend, but boss-teacher, boss-father, boss-friend, per- 
haps boss-politician. 

We have seen a sign set up in vacant lots which, it struck us, 
might apply to the religious world of this age, and especially this 
country: “‘ Dump no rubbish here under penalty of the law!” 
We have reference—meaning no contempt whatever—to worn- 
out and cast-off race or national religious expedients. They may 
be consecrated by the tenderest religious memories, and may 
have brought you nearer to God ; to another class of minds they 
may but serve to impede the action of the Holy Spirit, even to 
make religion odious, becoming hindrances cumbering the ground. 
It is the universal truths, the fundamental doctrines, and the uni- 
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versal and preceptive practices of the church which cannot be 
hindrances, which must advance the soul towards union with 
God, and can only be worn out or cast off by degenerate children 
of heroic ancestors. 

If any man objects to anything in your Catholicity, and you 
are aware that it is not of the essence of your faith or integral to 
its fulness, he is entitled to know it. Your idiosyncrasy may be 
good German Catholicity or sound Irish Catholicity, but your 
neighbor is entitled to know whether it is Catholicity pure and 
simple. For an active mind the search is not after religious bric- 
a-brac. To earnest men whatever old custom is without a pre- 
sent significance is but a memorial of the dead. Sepeliendum est 
corpus cum honore. 

Universality is a mark of the divine action, whether natural or 
supernatural, personal or general. The true church is universal. 
A guileless soul is one which acts from universal principles; as 
soon as they are presented’it receives them spontaneously. The 
man who has acted on universal principles of the natural order 
will instinctively accept universal principles in the supernatural 
order. The man of this age who is true to his vocation and who 
lives up to the times will render the universal more explicit and 
make it more emphatic. All true souls aspire after that religion 
which embraces in one grasp the whole natural and supernatural 


truth. 
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Il. 
CONSTANTINE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The Emperor Constantine at Constantinople, a few days before his death, A.D. 337, revolves 
his past life and the failure of his design for the creation of an Imperial Church, or Christian 
Caliphate. He calls to mind several of the causes which have forced him with his own hand 
to break up the unity of his Empire : but he suspects also the existence of some higher and hid- 
den cause, His career he declares to be finished; yet he suddenly decrees a new military expe- 
dition. 


A MISSIVE from the Persian King! Those kings! 
Their prayers and flatteries are more rankly base 
Than those of humbler flatterers. I'll not read it: 
Place it, Euphorbos, on my desk. ’Tis well: 
The sea-wind curls its page, but wafts me not 
Its perfumed fetor. Leave me. 

From the seas, 
The streets, the Forum, from the Hippodrome, 
From circus, bath, and columned portico, 
But chiefly from the base of that huge pillar 
Whereon Apollo’s statue stood, now mine, 
Its eastern-bending head rayed round with gold,— 
Say, dost thou grudge thy gift, Helopolis ?— 
The multitudinous murmur spreads and grows. 
Wherefore? Because a life compact of pangs 
Boasts now its four-and-sixtieth year, and last. 
Give me that year when first I fought with beasts 
In Nicomedia’s amphitheatre ; 
Gallerius sent me there in hope to slay me: 
Not less he laughed to see that panther die ; 
Laughed louder when I charged him with the crime. 
Give me that year when first my wife—not Fausta— 
That year, when launching from the British shore, 
I ceased not till my standard, my Labarum, 
Waved from the walls of Rome. When Troy had fallen 
That brave and pious exile-prince, ineas, 
Presaged the site of Rome: great Romulus 
Laid the first stone: Augustus laid the second : 
I laid the last: ’twas mine to crown their work: 
From her she flung me, and her latest chance: 
Eastward I turned. 
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Three empires to the ground 
I trod. My warrant? Unauthentic they: 
Their ruling was misrule. Huge, barbarous hosts ay 
I hurled successive back o’er frozen floods: 
Yet these, the labors of my sword, were naught: 
The brain it was that labored. I have written 
The laws that bind a province in one night : 4. 
Such tasks have their revenge. O for a draught 
Brimmed from the beaming beaker of my youth 
Though all Medea’s poisons drugged its wave, 
And all the sighs by sad Cocytus heard 
O’er-swept its dusky margin! Give me youth! t 
At times I feel as if this total being 
: That once o’er-strode the subject world of man, 
This body and soul insensibly had shrunk 
As shrinks the sculptor’s model of wet clay 
In sunshine, unobserved by him who shaped it, 
Till some chance-comer laughs. 
I touch once more dead times: their touch is chill: 
My hand is chill, my heart. b» 
I thought and wrought: 
No dreamer I. I never fought for fame: 
I strove for definite ends ; for personal ends ; 
Ends helpful to mankind. Sacred Religion 
I honored not for mysteries occult 
Hid ‘neath her veil, as Alexandria boasts 
Faithful to speculative Greece, its mother ; 
I honored her because with both her hands 
She stamps the broad seal of the Moral Law, 
4 Red with God’s Blood, upon the heart of man, 
: Teaching self-rule through rule of Law, and thus 
; Rendering the civil rule, the politic rule 
; A feasible emprise. My Empire made, ‘ 
At once I sheathed my sword. For fifteen years 
j I, warrior-bred, maintained the world at peace, 
| There following, 'gainst my wont, the counsel cleric. 
What came thereof? Fret of interior sores, 
A realm’s heart-sickness and soul weariness, 
The schism of classes warring each on each, 
And all to ruin tending, spite of cramps 
Bound daily round the out-swelling wall. ’Twas vain! 
Some Power there was that counter-worked my work 
f With hand too swift for sight, which, crossing mine, 
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Set warp ’gainst woof, and ever with my dawn 
Inwove its night. What hand was that I know not: 
Perchance it was the Demon’s of my House; 
Perchance a Hand Divine. 
I had two worlds to shape and blend in one, 
The Christian and the Pagan, glorious both, 
One past her day, one nascent. Thus I mused— 
Old pagan Rome vanquished ignobler lands, 
Then won them to herself through healing laws: 
Thus Christian Rome must vanquish pagan Rome, 
The barbarous races next; both victories won, 
Thus draw them to her, vanquishing their hearts 
Through Law divine. What followed? Pagan Rome 
Hates Christian Rome for my sake daily more ; 
Gnashes her teeth at me. ‘‘ Who was it,” she cries, 
“ That laid the old Roman Legion prone in dust, 
Cancelling that law which freed it from taxation? 
Who quelled the honest vices of the host 
By laws that maimed all military pride? 
Who hurled to the earth the nobles of old race, 
And o’er them set his titular nobles new 
And courtier prelates freed from tax and toll? 
Who ground our merchants as they grind their corn?” 
Their charge is false; they know it to be false: 
The Roman legion ere my birth was dead : 
Those other scandals were in substance old ; 
My laws were needfullest efforts to abate them. 
They failed: when once the vital powers are spent 
Best medicines turn to poisons. “God,” ’tis writ, 
“Made curable the nations.”” Pagan Rome 
Had with a two-edged dagger slain herself: 
Who cures the dead? To her own level Rome 
By equal laws had raised the conquered nations ; 
Thus far was well. Ay, but by vices worse 
Than theirs, the spawn of sensual sloth and pride, 
Below their level Rome had sunk herself. 
The hordes she lifted knew it and despised her ; 
I came too late: the last, sole possible cure 
Hastened, I grant, the judgment. 
Pagan Rome 
Deserved her doom and met it. Christian Rome— 
’T was there my scheme imperial struck its root ; 
Earliest there too it withered. Christians cold 
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Cheat both themselves and others. I to such 
Preferred at first the ardent for my friends: 
Betimes I learned a lesson. Zealous Christians 
Have passion that outsoars imperial heats, 
Makes null imperial bribes. To such a man 
Earth's total sphere appears a petty spot 
Too small for sage ambitions. Hope is his 
To mount a heavenly, not an earthly throne, 
And mount it treading paths of humbleness. 
Such men I honored ; such men, soon I found, 
Loved not my empire. Christians of their sort, 
Though loyal, eyed us with a beamless eye, 
Remembering Rome’s red hand, remembering too 
This, that the barbarous race is foe to Rome 
And friendly oft to Christ. To Him they rush 
Sudden, like herds that change their haunts at spring, 
Taught from above. At Rome the Christians gain 
A noble here, a peasant there. Those Christians, 
I note them, lean away from empires; mark 
Egypt in each or Babel. I from these 
Turned to their brethren of the colder mould, 
But found them false, though friendly ; found besides 
That, lacking honor ’mid the authentic Faithful, 
Small power was theirs to aid me. Diocletian 
Affirmed that Christians, whether true or false, 
At best were aliens in his scheme of empire, 
At worst were hostile. Oft and loud he sware 
That only on the old virtues, old traditions, 
The patriot manliness of days gone by, 
The fierce and fixed belief in temporal good 
And earthly recompense for earthly merit, 
Rome’s Empire could find base. That Emperor erred 
In what he saw not. What he saw was true. 
I saw the old Rome was ended. What if I, 
Like him, have missed some Truth the Christians see ? 
Men call the Race Baptized the illuminated. 

The Race Baptized: To me it gave small aid! 
That sin was doubly fatal. It amerced 
My growing empire of that centre firm 
Round which a universe might have hung self-poised : 
The onward-streaming flood of my resolve 
It froze in ’mid career. The cleric counsel 
Was evermore for peace. The Barbarous Race 
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For that cause lies beyond my hand this day, 
Likelier perchance to absorb, more late, my empire 
Than be in it absorbed. 
I missed my spring: no second chance was given: 
I failed ; none know it: I have known it long. 

What were the lesser causes of that failure ? 
The sophists and seditious thus reply: 
“ The Emperor caught the old imperial lusts ; 
He bound his realm in chains.” They lie, and know it: 
The People, not their Emperor, forged their chains: 
The old nobles had expelled the native poor : 
Slaves filled their place; these gladdened in their bondage ; 
It gave them life inert and vacant mind 
Unburdened by the weight of liberty. 
Slaves tilled the fields. What followed next? Ere long 
Stigma was cast on wholesome Industry. 
The slave worked ill; the master sought no more 
His wealth from grateful glebe, and honest hand 
But tribute-plagued the world. The Italians bought 
Exemption from the tax world-wide. What next ? 
Through the whole Roman world, thus doubly mulct, 
The o’er-weighted tax crumbled ; brought no return: 
Then dropped the strong hands baffled. Slowly, surely 
The weed became the inheritor of all : 
The tribute withered: offices of state 
Were starved: and from the gold crown to her feet 
Beneath her golden robe the Empire shrank : 
Fair was the face; the rest was skeleton ; 
Dead breast ; miscarrying womb. A hand not mine 
Had counterworked my work. 

“ The slave,” they say, 

“Finds lot more kindly in a Christian state”: 
That saying lacks not truth. What followed? This, 
That freemen daily valued freedom less ; 
At least the Pagan freemen slaves within. 
Slavery with us was complicate in malice : 
From rank to rank half-bondage crept and crept — 
Yearly more high and bound the class late free, 
Their burdens waxing as their incomes waned. 
Sorrowing I marked the deadly change; heart-sore 
I learned my edicts were in part its cause : 
The tribute lost, perforce I had replaced it 
With net-work fine of taxes nearer home, 
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Small but vexatious imposts, Rose the cry, 
“No Roman now can move or hand or foot 
Save as some law prescribes.” The Citizen 
Deserted like the soldier. Streets, like farms, 
Became a desolation. Edicts new 
Hurled back the fugitive to city or glebe, 
Henceforth a serf ascript. In rage of shame 
Or seeking humblest peace at vilest cost, 
There were that voluntary changed to slaves! 
A priest made oath to me, “ There’s many a man 
Sir, in your realm, who gladly, while I speak, 
Would doff his human pride and hope immortal, 
And run, a careless leveret of the woods, 
Contented ne’er to see his Maker’s Face 
Here or in worlds to come.” Death-pale he sware it! 
What help? I worked with tools: my best were rotten. 
Some Strong One worked against me. 
Let me compare my present with my past. 

My courtier bishops helped me once: this day 
The Spiritual Power hath passed to men their foes. 
Of late I made my youngest son a Cesar: 
I craved for him the blessing of God’s Church: 
I sought it not from prelates of my court: 
I cast away from me imperial pride: 
I sent an embassage ef princes twelve 
In long procession o’er the Egyptian sands 
To where within his lion-cinctured cave 
Sits Anthony the Hermit. Thus he answered : 
“ Well dost thou, Emperor, in adoring Christ ; 
Attend. Regard no more the things that pass: 
Revere what lasts, God’s judgment and thy soul: 
Serve God, and help His poor.” His words meant this: 
“ That work thou wouldst complete is unbegun ; 
Begin it Infant crowned.” 

Three years of toil 
With all earth’s fleets and armies in my hand 
Raised up this sovereign city. Mountains cleft 
Sheer to the sea, and isles now sea-submerged, 
Surrendered all their marbles and their pines ; 
And river-beds dried up yielded their gold 
To flame along the roofs of palace halls 
And basilics more palatial. Syrian wastes 
Gave up their gems; her porphyries Egypt sent; 
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Athens and Rome their Phidian shapes eterne: 
The Cross stood high o’er all. That work was dream! 
That city should have been an Empire’s centre: 
That Empire had existence, but not life: 
The child it was of Rome's decrepitude, 
Imbecile as its sire. No youth-tide swelled 
Its breast one moment’s space, or lit its eye: 
Its sins themselves had naught of youth within them. 
On Rome the shadow of great times was stayed ; 
The shadow and the substance here alike 
Were absent; and the grandeur of the site 
But signalized its lack. To the end Rome nursed 
Some rock-flower virtues sown in years of freedom : 
Music of Virgil thrilled the Palatine : 
Great Arts lived on; great thoughts. Pagan was Rome: 
Ay, but the Catacombs were under Rome 
With all their Christian dead. 
That Rome was mine. 

I left it for some future man ;—for whom ? 
Old Sabine Numa can he come again 
To list Egeria’s whisper, or those priests 
White-robed that, throned on Alba Longa’s height, 
Discoursed of peace to mortals? Romulus? 
Augustus? These have left their Rome for ever: 
With me they left it. Till some deluge sweeps 
Her seven-hilled basis, life is hers no more: 
Haply some barbarous race may prove that wave: 
Haply, that wave back-driven or re-absorbed 
Into some infinite ocean's breast unknown, 
From the cleansed soil a stem may yet ascend; 
A tree o’er-shade the earth. 

That Rome I left: 
I willed to raise a city great like Rome, 
And yet in spirit Rome’s great opposite, 
His city, His, the Man she Crucified. 
What see I? Masking in the name of Christ 
A city like to Rome but worse than Rome; 
A Rome with blunted sword and hollow heart, 
And brain that came to her at second-hand, 
Weak, thin, worn out by one who had it first, 
And, having it, abused. I vowed to lift 
Religion’s loftiest fane and amplest shrine : 
My work will prove a Pagan reliquary 
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With Christian incrustations froz’n around. 
It moulders. To corruption it hath said, 
“ My sister”; to the wormy grave, “ My home.” 
Not less that city for a thousand years 
May keep its mummied mockery of rule 
Like forms that sleep ’neath Egypt’s Pyramids 
Swathed round in balm and unguent, with blind eyes. 
That were of dooms the worst. 
My hope it was 
That that high mercy of the Christian Law, 
Tempering the justice of the Roman Law, 
Might make a single Law, and bless the world: 
But Law is for the free man, not the slave: 
I look abroad o’er all the earth: what see I? 
One bondage, and self-willed. 
I never sinned 
As David sinned—except in blood—in blood : 
Was this my sin, that not like him I loved? 
Or this, that, sworn to raise o’er all the earth 
Christ’s realm, I drew not to his Church’s font? 
The Church’s son could ne’er have shaped her course. 
Again I mete the present with the past. 
Central I sat in council at Nicza: 
In honor next to mine there stood a man— 
I never loved that man—with piercing eye 
And wingéd foot whene’er he moved; till then 
Immovable as statue carved from rock; 
That man was Athanasius. Late last year 
A second sacred council sat at Tyre: 
It lifted Arius from Nicza’s ban: 
From Alexandria’s Apostolic throne 
Her Patriarch, Athanasius, it deposed : 
Her priesthood and her people sued his pardon ; 
He was seditious, and I exiled him: 
That was my last of spiritual acts. 
Was it well done? Arius since then hath died : 
Since then God’s Church is cloven. 
Since then, since then 
My Empire too is cloven, and cloven in five. 
No choice remained. I never was the man 
To close my eyes against unwelcome truth. 
My sons, my nephews, these are each and all 
Alike ambitious men and ineffectual : 
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Since childhood left them I have loved them not, 
And late have learned that they conspire against me. 
No zeal parental warps my life’s resolve 
To leave my Empire one, and only one: 
Once more a net is round me. To bequeath 
To one among those rivals five that Empire 
Were with the sceptre’s self to slay that Empire, 
To raise the war-cry o’er my funeral feast, 
And, ere the snapt wand lay upon my grave, 
To utter from that grave my race’s doom 
And yield the labor of my life a prey 
To Vandal and to Goth. 

Conviction came: 
It comes to all; slowliest to him who knows 
That Hope must flee before its face for ever: 
It came at first a shadow, not a shape; 
It came again, a body iron-handed : 
It took me by the hand from plausive hosts ; 
It took me by the hand from senate halls ; 
It took me by the hand from basilic shrines ; 
It dragged me to the peak ice-cold ; to depths 
Caverned above earth’s centre. From that depth 
I kenned no star; chanted no “ De Profundis.” 
One night, the revel past, I sat alone 
Musing on things to come. In sleep I heard 
The billow breaking ’gainst the huge sea-wall, 
Then backward dragged, o’erspent. Inly I mused: 
“The life of man is Action and Frustration 
Alternate. Both exhausted, what remains ? 
Endurance. Night is near its term. The morn 
Will see my last of Acts, a parchment writ, 
A parchment signed and sealed.” Sudden I heard 
Advancing, as from all the ends of earth, 
Tramp of huge armies to the city walls: 
Then silence fell. Anon my palace courts 
Were thronged by warring hosts from every land, 
Headed by those disastrous rivals five, 
My sons, my nephews. Long that strife rang out ; 
First in the courts, then nearer shrieks I heard = 
Amid the orange-scented colonnades 
And inmost alabaster chambers dim ; 
And all the marble pavements gasped in blood, 
And all the combatants at last lay dead: 

VOL. XLIV.—20 
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Then o’er the dead without and dead within 
A woman rode; one hand, far-stretched, sustained 
A portent—what I guessed—beneath a veil: 
She dropped it at my feet: it was a Head. 
She spake: “ The deed was thine: take back thine own! 
Bid Crispus bind in one thy broken Empire!” 
Then fires burst forth as though all earth were flame, 
And thunders rolled abroad of falling domes, 
And tower, and temple, and a shout o’er all, 
“The Goth, the Vandal!” ’Twas not these that roused me; 
It was a voice well loved, for years unheard, 
“Father, grieve not! That-deed was never thine!” 
Standing I woke, and in my hand my sword. 
This was no vision: twas a dream ; no more: 
Next day at twelve I wrote my testament, 
Designed, and partly writ, the year before. 
I wrote that testament in my heart’s best blood: 
That Empire, vaster far than in the old time, 
That Empire sundered long, at last by me 
Consolidated, and by Christian Law 
Lifted to heights that touch on heaven, that Empire 
This hand that hour divided into five. 
This hand it was which wrote that testament ; 
This hand which pressed thereon the imperial seal: 
Then too I heard those shouting crowds. Poor fools! 
They knew not that the labor of my life 
Before me stood that hour, a grinning mask 
Disfleshed by death. Later they’ll swear I blundered : 
’Tis false! What man could work to save my Empire 
I worked. It willed not to be saved. So be it! 
When in the Apostles’ Church entombed I lie 
Five kinglings shall divide my realm. That act, 
Like Diocletian’s last, was abdication : 
How oft at his I scoffed ! 

They scoff not less 
The ripples of yon glittering sea! they too 
Shoot out their lips against me! They recall 
That second crisis in my vanished years, 
When from this seat, Byzantium then, forth fled 
Vanquished Licinius. There, from yonder rock, 
‘Once more I see my fleet steer up full-sailed, 
Glassing its standards in the Hellespont, 
Triumphant; see the Apostate’s navy load 
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The Asian shore with wrecks, He too beheld it: 
Amazed he fled ; and all the East was mine. 
It was my Crispus ruled my fleet that hour! 
That victory I saw was his, not mine: 
His was the heroic strength that awes mankind, 
The grace that wins, the majesty that rules them: 
No vile competitor had he to fear. 
Had he but lived! Well spake my dying sister, 
Wedded to that Licinius whom I slew, 
“ God for thy sins will part from thee thy realm.” 
I heard that whisper as my city’s walls 
Ascended, daily. Night by night I heard 
The tread of Remus, by his brother slain, 
Circling the walls half-raised of Rome. 

’Tis past! 
My Empire’s dead : alone my city lives: 
My portion in that city is yon Church 
Named of the Apostles: there I built my tomb: 
In that alone my foresight stands approved :— 
Around it rise twelve kingly cenotaphs 
In honor of the Twelve Apostles raised ; 
These are my guards against the Powers unblest : 
Within that circle I shall sleep secure. 
Thou Hermit of the Egyptian cave, be still ! 
Regret I then my life, my birth? Not so! 
To seek great ends is worthy of a man: 
To mourn that one more life has failed, unworthy. 
But be ye still, O mocking throngs far off! 
Be still, sweet song and adulating hymn!— 
What scroll is that wind-curled? Ha! Persia’s:missive! 


I ever scorned that Persia! I reject 
Her mendicant hand, stretched from her bed of roses ; 
She that of Cyrus made of old her boast, 
That tamed the steed, and spake the truth; even now 
The one sole possible rival of my Rome; 
One from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, 
The Tigris to the Ganges; she that raised 
In part that Empire I designed but wrought not, 
An Empire throned o’er trampled idol bones, 
An Empire based on God and on his law, 
A mighty line of kings hereditary, 
Each “ the Great King,” sole lord of half the world, 
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And, raising, proved my work was feasible! 

This day she whines and fawns; one day she dragged 
A Roman Emperor through her realm in chains, 

By name Valerian. Roman none forgives her! 
Dotard at last, she wastes her crazy wits 

On mystic lore and Manichean dreams: 

I'll send no answer; yet I'll read her missive. 


“ The Great King thus to Constantine of Rome: 
Galerius stole from Persia, while she slept, 
Five provinces Caucasian. Yield them back. 
If not, we launch our armies on thy coasts 
And drag thee chained o’er that rough road and long 
Trod by Valerian.” Let me read once more: 
Writ by his hand, and by his sigil sealed! 
So be it!) My boyhood’s vision stands fulfilled ! 
Great Alexander's vow accomplished :—Earth 
From Ganges’ mouths to Calpé’s Rock one realm! 
Insolent boy! Well knows he I am old: 
I was: I am not: youth is mine once more: 
To-morrow in my army’s van I ride. 
Euphorbos! Sleep’st thou? Send me heralds forth! 
Summon my captains! Bid these mummers cease !— 
The error of my life lies plain before me, 
That fifteen years of peace. 


Notre.—The next day Constantine set out on his Persian expedition ; he fell sick at Hellen- 
opolis, a city erected by him in honor of his mother, the Empress Helena, He demanded Bap- 
tism, and died soon after he had received it. 
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IS THE NEGRO PROBLEM BECOMING LOCAL? 


AN affirmative answer is ventured upon. And the reasons for 
it will be given in this paper. Of course, in the eyes of the negro 
himself, the question of his race is not in any wise restricted. 
In his newspapers, books, and pamphlets, in the pulpit. and the 
rostrum, before judges and magistrates, he struggles for many 
wants, real and imaginary. Seven millions in numbers, the ne- 
groes are determined to make their presence felt. The latest turn 
is a proposal to organize themselves into a National League. 
Like the great Irish scheme, it will have a different aim. As for 
the whites, however, a local question is the negro problem, 
chiefly affecting the South: not, indeed, all of the former slave 
States, but only the ones lying between the Potomac and the 
Gulf. 

The States in question are Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Of 
all the blacks of the Union two-thirds live in these States; man 
for man are they to-day with the whites. 

“ Leaving out of consideration the population of the mountain regions 
—-the slopes of the Appalachian range—we may safely say that in every 
house (including, of course, the curtilage) and on every plantation in eight 
States there is one colored person living side by side with each white per- 
son: master and servant, mistress and maid, child and nurse, employer 
and employee, in the shop, on the farm, wherever capital and labor or 
oversight and service meet. From the cradle to the grave the white life 
and the black touch each other every hour” (An Appeal to Ca@sar, p. 116). 


From the census of 1880 two facts are plain. On the one 
hand the whites are gradually moving from, and on the other the 
negroes are as steadily and surely moving into, these same States, 
now known as the “ Black Belt.” Two great streams of domestic 
migration are continually carrying in their courses the white in- 
habitants of the Northern and Eastern States, as also those of the 
eight States under consideration. These streams are divergent 
—one, going to the West, throws off a branch to the Southwest ; 
while the other, starting from the “ Black Belt,” sends its main 
stream of whites to the Southwest and the branch to the West. 
Independently of these there is another, a black stream, whose 
waters are ever bearing the dark-hued children of the tropics 
southward where the hot sun makes life more attractive and 
where companionship is more genial. 
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Before the year 1900—within fifteen years, that is—it is likely 
that there will be a chain of States, from the Potomac to the delta 
of the Mississippi, in every one of which the blacks will outnum- 
ber the whites, and in some will even double them. ‘“ Where 
are the boys that have finished school ?”’ lately asked a Southern 
bishop of the principal of his cathedral school. ‘ Gone away,” 
was the answer, terse and pointed. The lads could do better in 
the West and North, and left their homes, where the negro problem 
faced them, to put themselves in a more genial competition in the 
race of life. Like reasons will lead the blacks tochange. In the 
other States the negro isin a hopeless minority : out of thirty-odd 
millions numbering not two millions, of which over three-fourths 
are living in the other six old slave States—Maryland, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and Tennessee ; the remainder, about 
half a million, are scattered throughout the rest of the country. 
For a long time it was thought that trade and commerce and 
Northern capital would tend to act as a lever in the South for the 
balancing of the races; but they have left the whites and the 
blacks decidedly unbalanced, and have proven a poor lever. Eu- 
ropean emigration was also going to the South, and would crowd 
the negro out. The wish was father to the thought; but, alas! 
the sunny land threw back too dark a reflection for the emi- 
grants, who in seeking a colder climate found also fairer sur- 
roundings. In fact, since emancipation there has been a falling 
off of white immigrants. In 1880 there were 28,976 less foreign- 
born persons in these eight States than in 1860. And all compe- 
tent judges of the writer’s acquaintance will bear this out. 

The colonization which is so strongly advocated by Professor 
Gilliam in both the Popular Science Monthly (1883) and North Ameri- 
can Review (1884) seems to be under way. “ For their common 
good let them be separated, and the African turn or be turned 
to Africa,” are his concluding words to the second article. The 
African is turning, and is also being turned; but the Africa is 
at home. He will not cross the Atlantic, whose western waves 
now wash the new Africa’s coast. In the North, New Ireland 
is spoken of ; in the South, New Africa will be its rival. Henry 
Clay’s scheme—and, if we are not mistaken, Gen. Sherman’s idea 
also—will, after all, be realized, with the addition of citizenship 
and the franchise, with also a difference of locality. A handful 
of States, if the portents are true, are going to be swallowed up 
by the negroes; and the rest of the country will mind its busi- 
ness. “ This is a white man’s country and a white man’s govern- 
ment, and the white race will never allow a section of it to be 
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Africanized ” (‘The African Problem,” North American Review, 
November, 1884). This simply provokes a smile. As long as the 
blacks behave themselves nobody will bother them. 

Today the whites are steadily making room for the dark- 
skinned; to-morrow and the next day they will do the same. 
Both races only seek more congenial fields. There need be no 
collision, and if fanatics do not sway the blacks there will be 
none. There is plenty of room in the North and West for the 
whites; plenty in the South for the blacks. The natives will find 
it hard to give up their homes and leave their sunny land; but 
other people have done so, leaving behind them as beautiful lands 
as the South. In bringing about these “black republics” cli- 
mate will have a big share: 

“The African, on climatic grounds, finds in the southern country a more 
congenial home. In many districts there, and these by far the most fertile, 
the white man is unable to take the field and have health. It is otherwise 
with the African, who, the child of the sun, gathers strength and multiplies 
in these low, hot, feverish regions ” (Popular Science Monthly, February 18, 
1883). 

Besides, the best cultivators of the great Southern staples are the 
colored race: 

“ For the agricultural labor of the South it is impossible to provide any 
substitute for the African. It is his field; he holds it far beyond all com- 
petition, and whosoever seeks to invade it must adopt not only his meth- 
ods but come down to his level also. The same is true in a less exclusive 
sense of mechanical laborers at the South. Little by little all of the plain 
mechanical labor of the South is centring in the hands of the colored people. 
Long before the abolition of slavery it was found profitable to teach cer- 
tain trades to slaves. Blacksmiths and carpenters, house-painters and, in 
some instances, wagon-makers, were to be found among the slaves. Al- 
most every plantation had its rude blacksmith-shop, and a slave presided 
at the forge and anvil. Some masters paid large sums to have their slaves 
taught the trade of the carpenter, so far as building could be taught with- 
out the knowledge of reading and writing and the laws of mechanics. 
These men have not been slow to seize upon their opportunities ” (An AZ- 

peal to Cesar, p. 163). 


Last year, in the building of St. Joseph’s (colored) Church, 
Richmond, all of the laborers were colored ; of eight bricklayers, 
five were colored; two of the three carpenters were of the sable 
race, and none but a black hand spread even a trowel of plaster. 

The negro question, then, territorially at least, is being nar- 
rowed down to small limits. As far as the problem’s circumfer- 
ence goes, a few States monopolize it. Is this the state of the 


‘question in all its phases, political, educational, social? A little 


reflection will show that it is. Questions like the labor question, 
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prohibition, and socialism agitate the whole country. If it were 
possible to transfer all the workmen, grog-shops, and socialists to 
any eight States grouped together, no agitation would disturb 
the others. Now, from one cause or other, the colored race are 
settling down in a well-defined locality. There also will they 
settle their problems. The work entitled An Appeal to Cesar is 
simply a protest against ignoring this result. In his last chapter 
the author cries out in a wail of despair: 


“Will Cesar hear? Will the public—the myriad-minded Casar—hear ? 
Will any one of influence—the individual Casar—hear? The President, 
the Senate, a national political convention, and the press, one and all at 
different times this writer addressed in order to catch Czsar’s ear. And 
Cesar heard not. Take up any book or pamphlet or article on this ques- 
tion; it is all about the South and the negro, or vice versa: the North is 
invoked as a mighty Cesar, but the South is the Egypt where the new 
Antony must be met.” * 


For us Catholics it has received, we may say, a final decision 
in the decree of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore which 
left the negro’s salvation and Christian education specially to the 
synods of the provinces in which the blacks for the most part 
live. There are but two such provinces—Baltimore and New 
Orleans. A handful of sees with slim Catholic populations are 
affected. 

The question once localized, the next step is to understand it 
fully. A clear result of this localization will be negro rule; not, 
indeed, such as was seen some fifteen years ago, but one with 
growth and experience stamped upon it. To-day writers like Pro- 
fessor Gilliam (North American Review) and Mr. Grady, of Atlanta 
(Century), cry out: White men mustrule! They are simply giving 
the blacks a watchword: The negro must rule. What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. A great deal of gerryman- 
dering is done now to keep the colored people out of positions 
which, numerically, they would hold. I speak not of their fitness, 
but of their numbers. Will the negroes, when their turn comes, 
forget this? They may forget it, for, paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is the oppressed who forgives, not the oppressor. Man never 
forgives him whom he has wronged, although he will forgive his 
wrong-doer. The negro may forgive and forget. And he may 
not. It isnow too late to speak of disenfranchising him. He is 
a citizen, and will stay one. 

With this outlook before the race the negro’s warmest friends 
see only evil and danger if he remain as now. The fears and 
forebodings of friend and foe alike are a dire arraignment and 
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condemnation of sectarianism, which is stronger and more life- 
like in the South than elsewhere in the United States. In seven 
of these “ black republics” Protestantism has its happy hunting- 
grounds, while the Catholic Church has a bare foothold. For 
two and one-half centuries the Reformation has had the colored 
race under its thumb; and the result is that the very thought of 
its black frotégés controlling a few States sends a nightmare of 
horror, not throughout the land, but in the South, among the 
very Protestants who made them, mentally and morally, what 
they are. 
The loudest among the prophets of evil thus writes: 


“One hesitates to address to any one professing a belief inthe doctrines 
of Christianity anything like a specific argument or appeal in favor of any 
measure the sole object and purpose of which is the general betterment of 
humanity. It would seem that one whoclaimed in any degree to be con- 
trolled by the command, ‘ Do good to all men,’ must feel as if an injunction 
were laid upon him actively and earnestly to promote such a measure as we 
have discussed (national aid to education). . . . Taken in connection with 
that mysterious providence which made the greed of man the instrumen- 
tality for bringing the colored race to these shores, which appointed for the 
lot of the negro Christian stripes and tears and woe, but kept for ever green 
in his heart the faith in that ‘ year of jubilee’ which should bring him de- 
liverance, it would seem that every believer must regard this measure as an 
opportunity to offer the sacrifice of good works in extenuation of the evil 
wrought before by those who bore the Christian name and with the sanc- 
tion of Christian churches” (An Appeal to C@sar, p. 402). 


—that is, Protestant churches. For the Roman Catholic always 
condemned the slave-trade, and never was strong in the South. 

A diagnosis of the outcome which the “black republics” will 
offer is beyond the writer’s scope and, very likely, power. The 
popular magazines now and then furnish the views of men who 
make, or pretend to make, the negro a study. There is smatter- 
ing enough. It is very sad to notice in these effusions the ignor- 
ing of religious influence. Effects, good, bad, and indifferent, 
are given, and reasons are laid down for them; but, barring some 
sentimental twang, the divine and eternal standpoint is ignored. 
“Leave them alone; they are blind,” the Master said of such 
teachers. 

Of the remedies education is held up as the chief. It is the 
Lux, Lex, Dux, Rex of An Appeal to Cesar. Of course it is the 
popular or common-school education that is all this. The curse 
which this so-called education is bringing upon white children 
will be fourfold worse upon the colored, whose morality an Epis- 
copal bishop has called ashame. And particularly so in those 
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schools where both sexes attend. Two facts that have come 
under my notice will serve to illustrate this. At a public meet- 
ing held in the Academy of Music, Baltimore, some years ago, 
the president of one of these “mixed” places of study declared 
his conviction in the utter depravity of the negro. Fancy the 
tendency of such a man’s care! When once visiting a mixed 
school of higher grade, I saw a young woman, one of the pupils, 
about twenty-five or so, with her head and shoulder on the breast 
of a young man, apparently older and a pupil also. There was 
one book between them, which the girl was holding open. Neither 
the woman teacher (colored), nor the large class of both sexes, 
nor the pair themselves gave any sign of feeling the impropriety 
of the mzse-en-scene. And this was a State Normal School; that 
pair will be teachers in the schools to establish and support 
which national aid is sought. This is laying the paint on with 
the trowel, we admit; gud potest capere, capiat. 

Notwithstanding, it is pretty sure that some scheme of national 
education will be enacted before long. Sooner or later the “ Blair 
Education Bill,” or one like it, will be saddled upon the country. 
Then the mind will be enlightened in some sections; but the 
heart ? 

The principle underlying the demand that the whole country 
make itself responsible for the education of the negro has been 
recognized by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. In leav- 
ing the work of converting the blacks to the ecclesiastical pro- 
vinces the council localized the responsibility of management; 
but, by ordering a collection in every church of the land from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, it determined the duty of support to be of 
the whole country. It orders a yearly collection, on the first 
Sunday of Lent, in every diocese of the United States. In those 


dioceses where the Association for the Propagation of the Faith « 


exists the whole collection will go to the negro and Indian mis- 
sions; in the others, one-half only for those missions, and the 
other half to the Association. The sums for the home work will 
be given to a commission, composed of the Archbishop of Balti- 
more and two bishops of sees not affected by the negro problem 
or the Indian. Once more, the council draws the spiritual “ Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line.” Rightly does the council re-echo the whole 
country’s cry. From outside must come the sinews of war in 
order to educate the negro. He needs,not a partial education, 
but a Christian education, to receive which both teachers and 
schools are needed. 

Of all teachers the most vitally necessary are priests who will 
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“consecrate their thoughts, their time, and themselves wholly 
and entirely to the service of the colored people ” (11. Conc. Balt.) 
It is simply impossible for the Southern clergy to do this work. 
The late Plenary Council, while gratefully expressing its thanks 
for what was done in the past, commands bishops interested to get 
priests “ whose sole duty will be to preach God’s Word to those 
members of Christ's flock, teach their children the principles of 
faith, and fulfil in their regard the work of apostles” (III. Conc. 
Balt., No. 238). 

A seminary is the first step towards alarge body of priests. At 
present the few exclusively devoted to the negro mission come 
from England. True, all of them, save one or two, are of other 
races; still the work was conceived by an English mind and is 
executed under English direction. The great American church, 
said a bishop to the writer, ought to be able to do its own work. 
Moreover, Europeans anxious to be missionaries long for the East. 
No halo adorns the brow nor glory the path of him who turns 
his steps to the American blacks. It is not seldom for the negro 
missionary to find people looking askance at him, and now and 
then see the index-finger knowingly touch the forehead; but this 
narrow-mindedness is passing away. 

For eight years has this seminary been talked of; it seemed 
two years ago that it would then be started. At that time the 
Sulpitian Fathers of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, had, in the 
spirit of the saintly Olier, consented to the zealous desire of his 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, who wished the students of the pro- 
posed seminary to attend the lectures at St. Mary’s. Just as is 
done in Rome, Louvain, and other places, the aspirants for the 
negro missions would go to the grand seminary at the lecture- 
hours, returning home for studies, special training for their work, 
and lodging. Besides the decided advantage of the thorough 
training, friendships would be formed which in the end would 
greatly help the black mustard-seed. At present the priests of 
this work are strangers; in the proposed plan they would grow 
up with the other clergy. 

Next come the religious communities devoted to teaching. 
It is very much to be regretted that no brother of any teaching 

order is imparting even the rudiments to any black child. Indi- 
vidual brothers are anxious for the work; and the writer has been 
told that, some years ago, a band of Christian Brothers asked 
their superiors to send them among the negroes. The complaint, 
sO common nowadays, of the loss of boys after reaching the four- 
teenth or fifteenth year, is most sadly true of colored boys. God 
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help such boys! Their future is blacker than the stain nature 
gavethem. Three white sisterhoods, all Franciscans, are devoted 
to the colored work. Again, no matter to what races the sisters 
belong, the communities all hail from England. It is certainly 
enough to make us all bow down our heads in shame. Both the 
priests and the sisters on the negro missions have one very great 
claim on all the clergy: to keep them supplied with subjects. 
Other religious bodies of men and women serve the ordinary 
parishes and can get subjects; not so those in charge of the 
blacks: they must depend on the charity of the clergy, to whom 
the wretched state of the colored people appeals. 

There are quite a number of colored schools attached to the 
parochial schools, in charge of some seven or eight religious 
orders. The dioceses of Natchez, St. Augustine, and Savannah 
have a number of such schools. The system has the advantage 
of having both schools under the same management—a great 
boon for the colored people, whose tender spot is thus left intact. 
Another advantage is the certainty of keeping up a good supply 
of teachers. The chief drawback is the danger that such schools 
will be always at a discount—the fag-end of all work. May they 
grow larger and larger until separate communities are needed ! 

Lastly, there is no reason why, with the annual collection to 
help on the work, lay teachers cannot open schools in many 
places. The local clergy and the examiners of schools ordered 
by the last council may be able to look after these schools, or, if 
unable to do so, priests belonging to the negro missions would, I 
am sure, be placed at the disposal of the bishops for this purpose. 
After school-hours the parents and friends of the children could 
be gathered and taught the faith, just as the Protestants have 
done with the schools built by the “ Freedmen’s Bureau.” Be- 
hold an almost unopened field! Over one million colored chil- 
dren goto no school; and this number, instead of lessening, is 
going up at an alarming rate yearly. Hundreds of Catholic 
teachers should be thus employed. What sort of schools should 
we have? Every sort. The only rule is: Whatever Protestants 
do, Catholics must also do better. The church ought to lead. 
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THE COSMOGONY AND ITS CRITICS. 


“Dip he talk a long string of learning,” asks Mr. Flam- 
borough of Dr. Primrose when the latter has described his disas- 
trous deal with Ephraim Jenkinson, “about Greek and the cos- 
mogony of the world?” To this, says Goldsmith’s immortal Vicar, 
“T replied with a groan ”’ ; and it is quite possible that that groan 
may be re-echoed by more than one of our subscribers when they 
read the heading of the present article. There have been so 
many conflicting interpretations of the Scriptural account put 
forward, not indeed by Catholic writers, but by men conversant 
with the sacred text and confessing the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture; there have been so many theories first devised, then 
accepted, and ultimately rejected by the representatives of science 
as to the genesis of the material world; there have been so 
many reconciliations between science and inspiration, so many re- 
pudiations of the reconciliations, and so many refutations_of those 
repudiations, that the only result of attempting to follow such a 
discussion is for the most part to superinduce a kind of vertigo, 
and to make the reader inclined to agree with the sentiment of 
the above-mentioned Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson, “that the world is 
in its dotage.”” Nevertheless, reluctant as one may be to enter 
upon a grave discussion of a topic with regard to which pro- 
bably nine-tenths of magazine-readers know little, yet these 
are not the days in which it is possible for any one safely 
to remain indifferent to that which. affects the whole atmos- 
phere of society, or complacently to close his ears when an 
opportunity is afforded of knowing what objections are urged 
against our holy faith by those competent to expound them ina 
clear and intelligible fashion. When, therefore, the president of 
the Royal Society of England—a man not only at the head of his 
special branch of knowledge, but practised in literary produc- 
tion, and especially in that most rare and difficult art of render- 
ing the depths of science clear to the unlearned reader—comes 
forward in the pages of a popular magazine to enunciate the 
objections raised by the science of to-day to the account of the 
creation given by Moses more than three thousand years ago, to 
formulate, in fact, the non-credo of zodlogy and to give his rea- 
sons for considering the account of Genesis to be, as he frankly 
confesses, ‘a myth,” it is well to take the opportunity of listen- 
ing to the master, that we may not hereafter be deceived or en- 
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snared through any false issues raised by less capable exponents. 
The original occasion which gave rise to the discussion was one 
of no slight importance, and itself marks another rise in the ever- 
advancing flood of revolutionary thought. 

Some months ago Dr. Réville, a distinguished member of the 
French Academy, took the first step towards the foundation of 
that experimental religion which, in the view of some theorists, 
is destined to succeed our exploded Christianity, by publishing a 
work intended asa preface to the history of religions, wherein 
he set forth his ideas with regard to the improbability of any 
divine revelation having been vouchsafed to primitive man. 
In the course of this work he not only impugned the veracity 
of the statements relating to the cosmogony in Genesis, as might 
have been expected from such a source, but he went on to make 
remarks upon the probable solar origin of certain myths con- 
tained in Homer. Now, it happened, in the perpetual see-saw of 
British politics, that the publication of the book took place while 
Lord Salisbury was enjoying his present lease of power, and 
Mr. Gladstone, therefore, was left to the three great pursuits of 
his leisure hours—yachting, Homer, and theology. Had Gene- 
sis alone been attacked it is possible that the attraction would 
not have been sufficient ; but when the domain of Homer was in- 
vaded also the well-worn axe leaped forth as fresh as ever, and 
Mr. Gladstone plied it vigorously in both directions. There- 
upon, as the hydra of old when bereft of one head immediately de- 
veloped two in its place, so here the president of the Royal Society 
in London and the ex-professor of Sanskrit at Oxford rose up 
to join issue with the ex-premier. Then Mr. Gladstone replied 
to Professor Huxley, and both the latter and Dr. Réville replied 
to Mr. Gladstone, while a fifth writer in a very able article chal- 
lenged generally the theories of Professor Max Miller. 

4 We shall not attempt in a few pages to lay down the law 
upon the exact meaning of the inspiration of Holy Scripture, nor 
the precise rendering of the Hebrew text, nor of the Septuagint, 
nor of the Vulgate, nor of the Benedictine translation, nor that of 
King James or of the Revisers, nor upon the proper method of 
exegesis, nor upon the accuracy of the theory of evolution, nor 
upon any one of the innumerable points arising out of the discus- 
sion, but shall confine ourselves to the humbler yet not wholly 
useless task of recording the incidents of this grand tournament 
with the heroes of scientific lore, interposing every now and then 
a few criticisms of our own as to the fashion in which the com- 


batants conduct themselves. 
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One promise, at all events, may be made pretty safely: that 
is, that one who follows the discussion will not find it infected 
with the cardinal sin of dulness. Since the days when the men of 
Christchurch wrote, as Lord Macaulay expresses it, the best work 
that ever was written by any one upon the wrong side of a sub- 
ject of which he was profoundly ignorant, a livelier controversy 
never spoiled paper than that which has lately been raging in the 
English periodical press. In so rare a conjunction of intellects of 
the highest order as is furnished by the series of articles to which 
we allude, it is natural to expect not only that the characteristic 
view of each contributor to the discussion will be set out with 
special accuracy and distinctness, but also that a certain smooth- 
ness and literary ease will pervade every movement ; and this ex- 
pectation is by no means unfulfilled. Nothing can show more 
clearly the change which has come over the aspect of contro- 
versial discussion—or at least of controversial discussion of this 
particular kind as conducted in England—than the tone and ad- 
dress of the writers towards each other. There is a total and 
most happy absence of acrimony and of imputation; and if one 
combatant insinuate that another is an ignoramus or fool of the 
first water, the language is so polished and delicate as to assume 
rather the form of compliment. Every one seems to be enjoying 
himself at a hearty game of football; and they trip each other 
up and knock each other down with perfect courtesy and good- 
will. Thus, when Mr. Gladstone observes that “the Mosaic 
writer,” as he oddly calls Moses, had in view moral rather than 
physical instruction, and was consequently more attentive to the 
general summary than to particular details—that, in short, his 
account was intended rather as a sermon than a lecture—Mr. 
Huxley gaily retorts that evidently the differentia between a lec- 
ture and a sermon, in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, is that the former 
must be accurate in its facts, while the latter need not be so; 
and doubts whether the clergy will be complimented by the dis- 
tinction, Again, when Mr. Huxley has spent several pages in 
demolishing Mr. Gladstone’s scientific averments, the latter 
thanks his opponent for his corrections with a smile, and wonders 
at the small amount he has found to correct. Equally if not 
more remarkable is the frankness with which Mr. Huxley con- 
fesses to the narrow limits of his ascertained domain and the 
constant revolutions that occur therein. He admits without dis- 
guise that the limits of certainty in his branch of knowledge are 
sO narrow as to render the contents almost imperceptible, and 
quietly classes “the Ptolemaic astronomy and the cataclysmic 
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geology of his youth” under the head of science, without for a 
moment perceiving, apparently, that he thereby pays precisely 
the same left-handed compliment to its professors as he considers 
Mr. Gladstone to have paid to preachers of theology. Yet even 
he would seem scarcely to understand the universal applicability 
of his remark to all knowledge acquired by man; for—possibly 
because he has not adopted numbers as his particular study— 
he makes mathematics an exception to the general rule that if 
only that of which we are absolutely certain is to be taken as 
knowledge, its limits are so narrow as almost to disappear. 
Mathematics, indeed! Mathematics quotha! Ask a modern 
mathematician to give up his quaternions or his infinitesimals, 
and see what he will say to you. As well might you expect a 
stock-broker to give up his telephone or an astronomer his spec- 
troscope. And yet what is the meaning of a quaternion? It is 
the symbol of an impossible process. What is the basis of infini- 
tesimal calculus? The expression of an inconceivable number. 

A notable exception to this general prevalence of fairness and 
courtesy is found in an article written by Mr. Laing in the Fort. 
nightly Review, commenting upon the discussion. According to 
the account given in Genesis, the earth, says Mr. Laing, was 
first formed out of chaos, light from darkness, the seas from 
the land, and the whole surrounded by a firmament or crys- 
tal vault solid enough to separate the waters above, which 
cause the rain, from the waters below, and to support the 
heavenly bodies which revolve around it every twenty-four 
hours. And then, after informing us that the Mosaic narrative 
states that the stars were added as things of minor importance— 
probably as ornaments or to assist the moon in nights when the 
lunar orb is invisible—he winds up this curious summary by ob- 
serving that this is the plain, simple, and obvious meaning which 
the narrative must have conveyed to every one to whom it was 
addressed at the time, as it did to every one who read it until 
quite recently. In this brief compass the ingenious writer has 
contrived to compress excellent specimens of every kind of error 
into which a transcriber can fali, beginning with the moderately 
incorrect, and passing through the wholly false to the palpably 
ridiculous. It is quite incorrect to represent the Mosaic narra- 
tive as stating that the earth was formed out of chaos; it is 
wholly without foundation to say that there is a word about the 
firmament supporting the heavenly bodies, or about the heavenly 
bodies themselves revolving in twenty-four hours. It is totally 
false to speak of it as describing the stars to be of minor impor- 
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tance, or mentioning them as ornaments or assistants to the moon 
when that luminary is out of an evening. And it is a crowning 
absurdity to state that these wild misreadings have always been 
accepted, not by the ignorant or prejudiced or thoughtless alone, 
but by every one who has ever read the Scriptural account. 

In one respect, at least, and that of a most important char- 
acter, our acquiescence with Professor Huxley is complete. Un- 
doubtedly no one, whatever may be his creed and in whatever 
difficulties he may be thereby involved, is at liberty to reject a 
single fact once definitely and sufficiently proved, and that for 
this simple reason: that to doubt the compatibility of truth with 
truth is to deny the existence of truth altogether. “ Above all 
things, we must take diligent care,” says a celebrated Jesuit 
writer, “in treating of the Mosaic doctrine, to avoid positively 
and decidedly thinking or affirming anything which may be re- 
pugnant to clear experiments and true reasonings in philosophy 
or other studies. For since truth must be congruous with truth, 
the truth of the sacred writings cannot conflict with the true 
reasonings and experiments of human sciences.”” And what, then, 
it may be asked, is a believer in Holy Scripture to do when some 
fact is clearly ascertained to all appearance hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable with the facts related in the Pentateuch? Under these 
circumstances the first thing necessary is to make sure that the 
difficulty arises from facts which are immutable, and not from 
theories which change every day; but supposing this to be the 


case, then 
“ Via prima salutis 
Quod minime reris Graia pandetur ab urbe.” 


The very first place to turn is to Professor Huxley himself. In 
an eloquent peroration, not wholly untinged with a somewhat 
unaccountable passion, he tells us that his idea of morality is 
summed up in the saying of Micah: “ And what hath the Lord 
required of thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with thy God?” Now, to a plain man the way out of the 
difficulty would seem to be indicated with sufficient plainness, 
one would think, in the final clause of the verse just quoted; but 
this not very recondite solution appears unaccountably to have 
escaped the observation of the president of the Royal Society. 
Still, it is something to find on such unexceptionable authority 
that there is one verse of Scripture which we may still consider 
as worthy of respect, and that humility is to be regarded as a 
scientific virtue. 

Coming now to the objections raised by Mr. Huxley to the 
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Scriptural cosmogony, it is impossible to refrain from observ- 
ing that several of them appear to be surprisingly puerile and 
trivial. Who could have expected the president of the Royal 
Society to fall foul of the time-honored interpretation of period 
for day, and to speak as though the substitution had been ex- 
pressly devised to reconcile the cosmogony of Holy Writ with 
the discoveries of the last fifty years? Why, St. Augustine was 
familiar with it ; St. Peter was familiar with it; King David was 
familiar with it. To say that it is more reverent to presume 
that if the Almighty had made any revelation to man he would 
have done so in language not inconsistent with the phenomena 
of nature as known to science, has a very pretty sound ; but what 
is there unreasonable or irreverent in conceiving that a revela- 
tion made to man should be made in terms which man could 
understand? Would matters have been improved if the sacred 
writer had said “a cycle of darkness and a cycle of light, one 
zon”? Or would the president of the Royal Society, the high- 
priest of the interpreters of nature, excommunicate from his fellow- 
ship any one who should venture to talk of the phenomena of sun- 
set, or of the egress or ingress of Venus in its transit, and declare 
that it was a mere evasion to say that any one using those terms 
could claim authority as a scientific teacher? As well might one 
say that whoever talks of right ascension and declination must 
seriously suppose the stars to climb and to fall off from the eclip- 
tic, or that when Sir John Herschel in a magnificent passage de- 
scribes the rocking and changing of the orbits of the planets and 
their ultimate return after countless ages to their original posi- 
tion, anc ends his description with the striking words, “ the great 
bell of eternity will then have tolled one,” he was betraying his 
untrustworthiness as an authority upon astronomy, because all 
these transcendent operations cannot certainly be completed in 
the course of an hour. 

Moreover, there is another method by which we may easily 
conceive enormous intervals of time to have elapsed in the earlier 
periods, while yet only a single return of darkness and light took 
place in each period. For suppose that the rotation of the earth 
about its own axis, instead of being constant as at present, at- 
tained its present velocity by degrees of acceleration, just as a 
railway train does not start at full speed; and suppose that the 
earth received during each “ day,” or period of creation, a force 
increasing its velocity ten times—then on the second day the 
velocity of rotation would be ten times as great as on the first, 
and consequently the interval between darkness and the next 
succeeding darkness only one-tenth as long ; on the third day the 
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velocity would be ten times as great as on the second, and so 
forth. Conversely, therefore, the velocity of rotation ultimately 
attained on the seventh day would be ten times as great as on 
the sixth, and the sixth day itself would be ten times as long as 
the seventh, the fifth day ten times as long as the sixth and one 
hundred times as long as the seventh, the fourth day a thousand 
times, and the first day one million times, as long as the seventh— 
that.is, as the “day” with which we are familiar. In the same 
way we may observe that if we conceive the axis of rotation to 
have been originally inclined at a variable angle to the plane of 
the orbit, all kinds of cosmic phenomena will result which at 
present require immense intervals of time for their explanation. 
And this would correspond with the regularity of the seasons 
mentioned in Scripture as established after the Deluge. Not, in- 
deed, that these suggestions are offered as explanations of the 
Mosaic narrative, but simply as illustrations that the language of 
Genesis may be difficult to follow, not from its inaccuracy, but 
from the truth of its knowledge. 

In connection with this point it may be well to note the 
strictly astronomical manner in which that great primary con- 
dition of the exertion of human intelligence, the measurement 
of time, is here described. For what are the means by which — 
that most difficult problem is effected? By the sun and moon 
primarily, by the stars secondarily. And how are the sun and 
moon here described? As animals, as gods, as different species 
of creatures? Not at all; but asthe greater and lesser of the 
principal lights of heaven relatively to the earth, the motion of 
which gives to us our measure of time; the stars,as secondary 
measures, being parenthetically mentioned also, and every part 
being the handiwork of God. And, again, in what manner are 
these movements utilized for dividing time to man? The re- 
volution of the earth gives the year, and the rotation of the 
earth the day, the inclination of its axis to the plane of its orbit 
the seasons, and the conjunction of the earth with the sun and 
moon and stars the signs or epochs from which the measure- 
ments are dated. The hour is an artificial division having no 
basis in celestial mechanism; and if we now read the Mosaic 
account we shall find the hour to be omitted: “ And God said, 
Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven to divide the 
day from the night, and let them be for signs and for seasons,. 
and for days and for years.” Could any astronomer have de- 
scribed to an unlettered audience the measurement of time more 
clearly or more justly, or could any human being except Profes- 
sor Huxley be content to class such a summary along with. the 
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Egyptian mythology—that Hermes, playing at counters with 
the moon, won seventy of her lights and made five days out of 
them, kept as the birthdays of the gods: that on the first was 
born Osiris, and that a voice issued forth with him that “ the 
Lord of all was entering into light”; that on the second was 
born the elder Horus, on the third Typhon, breaking out of his 
own accord, on the fourth Isis in very wet places, and on the fifth 
Nephthys or Venus ? 

Another threadbare platitude of a similar kind, gravely pro- 
pounded by the “science proctor,” is that the word rendered 
“firmament ” by the loose though literary translators of the days 
of James, but “extentio” by the more accurate St. Thomas and 
“expanse ” by the Revisers, must necessarily mean a solid body, 
because the waters are said to be divided thereby. If the writer 
of the Pentateuch did mean toimply that the firmament was solid, 
one would be glad to know what he intended to convey by stating 
that fowls fly about in it, unless, indeed, we consider the atmos- 
pheric envelope to be a solid, as, with all deference to Mr. Huxley, 
we are fully preparedtodo. But, apart from this latter point, it is 
evident, first, that the sacred text does mot say that the waters were 
. divided dy the firmament, but simply that Almighty God divided 
the waters that were above the firmament from the waters below 
it—a very different statement ; and, secondly, even supposing such 
an expression had been used, that would in no way of neces- 
sity imply solidity. Has Mr. Huxley never heard—nay, has he 
never used—the description of the horizon as dividing the sea 
from the sky, or of the equator as the circle which divides the 
earth at equal distances from the poles? Or has he not pro- 
gressed so far in elementary astronomy as to have come across 
the definition of the first point of Aries, as the point where the 
ecliptic cuts the plane of the equinoctial? Or will he gravely 
tell us that navigation, geodesy, and astronomy are all to be re- 
garded as myths because they teach that the ecliptic, the equa- 
tor, and the horizon are necessarily solid ? 

Still more surprising is Mr. Huxley’s complaint or lament 
over the impossibility of finding any definite point on which to 
challenge the believers in Holy Scripture to mortal combat. 
He seems to look on the race of reconcilers much as an old Eng- 
lish squire might regard a fox which skulks from earth to earth 
instead of breaking covert boldly and giving a good run and a 
hard death in the open. There must, he says, be some point 
which cannot be surrendered without giving up the whole, 
‘That is true enough, although one might think it no bad test of 
the truth of the Mosaic account—and one which we should be 
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curious to apply to those Egyptian and Babylonian cosmogonies 
accounted by the professor as on the same rank with the Scrip- 
tural narrative—that it should be capable of remaining uninjured, 
while the false interpretations introduced into its exegesis by the 
ignorance or carelessness of commentators are one by one elimi- 
nated ; but, however this may be, the point that must not be con- 
ceded ought surely'to be expressed pretty clearly in the text. 
Now, the test devised by Mr. Huxley of a stantis vel cadentis 
historte—namely, that no new species of any genus came into 
existence after the first creative act in regard to that genus—is 
not only unsupported by any statement contained in the narra- 
tive, but it is absolutely opposed to certain expressions contain- 
ed in it. When, for instance, the sacred writer speaks of the 
herbs yielding seed after their kind, or rather “into their spe- 
cies,” is it to be maintained that all the trees, herbs, and fruits 
suddenly not only grew up but yielded seed fora fresh crop? 
Surely no one can seriously maintain that that could have been 
the intention of the writer of the Pentateuch. Far more reason- 
able does it seem to say that such an expression gives color to 
the doctrine of evolution, and that the seed of the genus was 
differentiated into the subsequent variety, “produxerant in 
species suas,” as the Vulgate has it; a translation which exactly 
gives the force of the Hebrew original, /e.mzn. 

As to the central idea, which cannot be surrendered without 
giving up everything in its entirety, who but Professor Huxley 
ever doubted that the primary and central notion involved in the 
Mosaic account of the creation is the existence and operation of a 
Creator—the doctrine that the entire material universe, sun, 
earth, and stars, light and darkness, seas, plants, animals, and man, 
were one and all the work of Almighty God? This teaching it is, 
and not any imported theory as to the supposed limitation of the 
divine energy to instantaneous action, which supplies the point 
of resistance somewhat plaintively demanded by Mr. Huxley, 
which forms the citadel of Christian belief, that cannot be 
evacuated without total surrender. If zodlogy can show that 
matter can exist of itself or can create itself of its own mere im- 
pulse, it were idle indeed to reconcile one theory of creation or 
another. Nay, if inanimate matter could of its own mere voli- 
tion commence to move itself, the Mosaic record would be hard 
to understand ; but then we must give over at the same time the 
whole teaching of the science of mechanics, which has for its 
basis the law of inertia. What, then, is the latest reply given 
by its representative upon this momentous question? It is 

Silence, says the professor, for we have no evidence one way 
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or the other. If that be the case the problem remains un- 
touched. But before giving up the question let us seek an an- 
swer from an authority that Mr. Huxley cannot well repudi- 
ate. It happens that in the eighth volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica there are two articles on the subject of evolution. To 
the second of these, written by Professor Sully, wherein it is stated 
that that theory is directly contrary to the doctrine of creation, 
Mr. Huxley refers Mr. Gladstone for certain information. It 
is a pity that modesty should have prevented him from referring 
to the first one also; for with such exquisite simplicity and lucid- 
ity is that deep and difficult subject there set out that to peruse it 
gives one a feeling like looking down into the blue depths of the 
Lake of Geneva, where the objects lying hundreds of feet below 
seem close beneath the surface, or as a child who looks into the 
heavens on a frosty night fancies that if he could but get to the top 
of atree he could lay his hand upon the stars. Now, what does 
“T. H. H.” (initials impossible not to identify with those of 
Thomas H. Huxley) say in this remarkable article? He tells us, 
first, that everything living may be considered not only as com- 
ing froma germ, but from a living germ—or, in his own language, 
not only omne vivum ex ovo, but omne vivum ex vivo; and it 
follows from this that if we admit the eternity of matter we 
must admit also the eternity of life, for either life must come 
from that which existed from eternity or it must be itself eternal. 
We arrive, then, at the admitting of necessity the existence of 
eternal life which may vivify matter but cannot be subject to it, 
for it is of itself eternal. Again, as animals grow and increase 
by the absorption of inanimate objects life must be thereby 
imparted to those inanimate objects (since the whole organism 
lives) ; and this, we conclude, must be effected by a force external 
to the matter, otherwise the matter would of itself produce life. 
And as life and matter are conceived to be eternal, this force also 
must be conceived to have acted from eternity. 

Further, he teaches that every living thing is derived from a 
particle of matter in which no trace exists of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the adult structure, and that the formation of the 
creature takes place, not by simultaneous accretion of all rudi- 
ments nor by sudden metamorphosis of the formative substance, 
but by successful differentiation of a relatively homogeneous ele- 
ment into the parts and structures which are characteristic of the 
adult. Since, then, that which devises and creates new forms 
adapted for particular purposes must evidently be conscious in ac- 
tion and intelligent in purpose, it follows that the eternal force that 
gives rise to these differentiations must be both conscious and in- 
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telligent ; that is to say, admitting the hypothesis of evolution, we 
must admit also the existence of a conscious and intelligent 
agent acting from all eternity upon matter and producing the 
variety it assumes; but this agent, it is evident, cannot be the 
creature itself, for what animal, however highly organized, can 
adapt its own structure to its environment, or add one cubit to 
its stature, or develop one fresh organ to aid it in its struggle 
for existence? Assuming, then, the principles there adopted 
as the latest theory of science, we are bound to admit that a 
conscious and intelligent agent, living from all eternity outside of 
all creation, imparts life at every moment to every living crea- 
ture, and never ceases to mould the structure of each in accord- 
ance with the necessities of its existence. Now in what ma- 
terial respect, we would ask, does this scientific conception differ 
from the doctrine of the Catholic Church that the eternal God is 
the Lord and giver of life, and that every breath we draw is a 
direct gift from the Creator, the withdrawal of whose power for 
a,single instant would reduce the whole universe to nothingness? 

Of a somewhat more substantial nature, at least at first sight, 
are the objections raised to the general order of creation, though 
even here they will be found to be directed rather against the 
commentator than the original text. For, unfortunately, Mr. 
Gladstone, with the proverbial light-heartedness of a new recruit, 
adopted in his first paper an entirely fresh nomenclature of his 
own, speaking of the air-population, the water-population, and 
the land-population, and being all the while in blissful ignorance 
that classification is one of the most dangerous pitfalls that the in- 
vestigator has to face. 

It is hard enough to obtain any definitions which shall not be 
either redundant or defective, or more probably exhibit both those 
deplorable qualities at once. It is harder still to find two ter- 
minologies which will exactly coincide, genus for genus and 
species for species. But when thrée methods of division—the 
Scriptural, the scientific, and the Gladstonian—are all to be 
compared together and every detail is to correspond, one need 
not be surprised if here and there certain lacune—not large, 
indeed, but not less lamentable—should appear. Consequently 
it was not difficult for Mr. Huxley to demonstrate that the 
newly-invented definitions were inharmonious with the received 
classifications, and in his second article Mr. Gladstone wisely 
recurs to the ordinary terms of science. And he ultimately 
parallels the Mosaic narrative with the order given in Professor 
Phillips’ Manual, as edited by Professor Etheridge, as follows: 
1. Azoic Period; 2. Plants; Invertebrates (omitted in Gene- 
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sis); 3. Fishes; Reptiles (also omitted); 4. Mammals; 5. Man; 
birds being afterwards inserted between reptiles and mam- 
mals. And also with that of Professor Prestwick: 1. Plants; 
2. Fishes; 3. Birds; 4. Mammals; 5. Man. 

To this arrangement, however, Professor Huxley takes seve- 
ral exceptions, but he is by no means as clear in his arguments as 
in his exegesis, and a perusal of his article, repeated several 
times, still leaves one in doubt as to the exact points at which he 
means to strike. Thus when he says that bats must come in at 
stage number three, it is really difficult to understand whether he 
is directing his arguments against the Manual, against Mr. Glad- 
stone, or against the sacred text. 

Another objection raised to the Scriptural order is not a little 
hard to understand ; and Mr. Huxley appears to have anticipated 
that difficulty would be experienced, for he unkindly hints that 
it will be felt by those who know little of the subject in question. 
This suggestion is somewhat on the line of the famous clothes in 
Hans Andersen’s well-known story, which were only perceptible 
to persons well suited for the office they held, and comes with 
little appropriateness from one claiming for the time to represent 
the average opinion of ordinary men. But, true or untrue, it does 
not mend matters. For the difficulty lies not so much in under- 
standing the particular passage of Scripture, nor at all in under- 
standing the zodlogical facts, but in following Mr. Huxley’s de- 
ductions from them. There are, he says, two kinds of marine 
creatures—mollusks, echinoderms, and such like creatures, and 
true fishes which are a much later development. Yet he recog- 
nizes as scientific the orders given by the Manuals above quoted, 
wherein the marine creatures appear but once, and he condemns 
as incorrect the account in Genesis where those creatures are 
mentioned in two distinct stages. Now, it is difficult to see how 
the most perfect attainment of all the knowledge in the world can 
suffice to render such a criticism intelligible. 

One more instance and we must conclude, partly because the 
shafts in Mr. Huxley’s quiver are well-nigh spent, and partly be- 
cause it is time to finish. What possible meaning, we would ask, 
is to be attached to the extraordinary argument that he cannot 
accept the order of birds after fishes as a genuine interpreta- 
tion of the Pentateuchal narrative, because both of these spe- 
cies are mentioned as being created on the same day? Sup- 
pose they are so mentioned—and nobody denies it—what in the 
name of all that is reasonable is there to prevent him from un- 
derstanding it to mean that these creatures were created one 
after the other in the order indicated? Is it absolutely necessary 
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that everything that is reported to have happened on a particu- 
lar day must all have taken place precisely at the same moment? 
Does it follow that if a man says that So-and-so had breakfast 
on Tuesday and also had dinner on Tuesday he cannot be under- 
stood as meaning that dinner was later than breakfast, because 
he records both as having taken place on the same day? Nor 
does the absurdity end here; for if he cannot accept the state- 
ment that the birds were made after the fishes, so, for the same 
reason, neither can he accept the passage as stating that fishes 
were created after birds. Thus we are reduced to this amazing 
conclusion: that whenever two or more events are recorded as 
happening on the same day, they must have happened at the 
same instant; and if we read in the paper that on a certain day 
the learned president of the Royal Society delivered a lecture in 
London before a large and delighted audience, and that on the 
same day he dined with the queen at Windsor, we cannot accept 
the interpretation that he delivered the lecture before he dined 
with the queen, or that he dined at Windsor before he lectured 
in London, but we are to take as the only possible meaning 
that he lectured while he dined, and dined while he lectured, 
and that he was talking in London while eating at Windsor. 
Had Professor Huxley been dealing with anything but an ar- 
gument in favor of Scripture, it is hardly probable that he would 
have been guilty of writing that for which all the deference 
due to his high station, his vast learning and singular powers 
of exposition cannot find any other name than irredeemable non- 
sense. Any stick, perhaps, will serve to beat a dog; but if our 
leaders fall into such ditches on the broad highway, how are we 
to trust them in the far and difficult -passes of pre-historic time? 

Such is the indictment against the Mosaic account of the 
creation drawn up by Professor Huxley, acting, as no one is bet- 
ter qualified to act, in the capacity of “proctor” on the part of 
science; and the impression left upon the mind after careful con- 
sideration of the whole controversy is one of surprise and satis- 
faction at the paucity and comparative slightness of the charges 
preferred, although the latter sentiment is somewhat modified by 
the reflection that the more nearly the Scriptural account ap- 
proaches to the scientific teaching of to-day, the more, probably, 
will it differ from that of the succeeding generation. 

Still, premature as the discussion has been—for it may be cen- 
turies yet before zodlogy can speak with reasonable certainty on 
the subject—it has rendered the most important service to Scrip- 
ture by bringing out with great distinctness the most learned of 
its scientific opponents. 
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A FAIR EMIGRANT. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FURTHER MISLEADINGS. 


NEVER had there been more perfect weather for a journey, so 
far, but on the sixth day a gale met the good ship in the teeth. 
Bawn made this a pretext for staying in her cabin all day, and the 
Blue Cap weathered the storm on deck, feeling that he could not 
ask her to face it with him, and anathematizing the mischance 
that had lost him some of those hours which he had now begun 
to count as precious beyond price. Towards evening, when the 
wind was still howling and the steamer pitching, he could no 
longer control his desire to see her, and went down to look for 
her. 

“ Ask the young lady with the golden hair if she will speak to 
me,” he said to the stewardess. So strictly had he respected her 
intention of keeping her name unknown to him that he had taken 
no measures to discover it from any other than herself. He 
would learn it only from her own lips. 

She came to him at the foot of the stair, looking unusually 
pale, but quiet and unalarmed. 

“The worst of the storm is over,” he said, looking at her with 
a glow of gladness in his dark eyes that made her heart beat 
faster. “You must be tired to death of that cabin by this time. | 
Every one has been sick, | suppose, and everybody cross but 
yourself. Come up on deck, and I will take care of you while 
you get a little air.” 

“Yes,” she said readily. Why should she not go? Her 
thoughts had been troubled with him all day, and she found 
such thinking a very unwise occupation. Better go with him 
and brace herself, if not him, by disenchanting him a little more 
than she had yet done. There were now only two days of the 
voyage yet to come, and after they were past she should see him 
no longer. 

He drew her arm within his and piloted her to a spot where 
she could sit in safety by slipping her arms under some ropes, 
which kept her lashed to her place. 

“You have not been frightened?” he said, in a tone which 
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made her suddenly repent of having exchanged the stifling cabin 
for the airs, however grateful, of heaven. 

“No; I am not easily frightened, I think, and I am not much 
afraid of death, perhaps because I can never realize it for myself. 
I am so young and strong that I suppose I hardly believe I have 
got to die. And just now life seems more alarming to me than 
death.” 

““Why?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Is it because you fear the shops of Paris may disappoint 
you?” 

“The shops?” 

“Have you forgotten the shops which contain your heaven?” 

“True. Oh! yes, of course. There may be things, you see, 
in those shops which I may not be rich enough to buy.” 

“ Bawn—” 

“ Do not so call me, please.” 

“Why?” 

“You said you would not unless I gave you leave.” 

“ And will you not give me leave?” 

“No.” 

“TI beseech you to allow me.” 

“T cannot. It hurts my dignity too much.” 

“Do you think I am a man who could bear to hurt your 
dignity ?” 

“Ido not think you are; but, at all events, I will not allow you 
to be. Do you think any nice woman would allowa mere fellow- 
traveller, the chance acquaintance of a week, to fall into a habit 
of calling her by her Christian name? Because I believe youa 
gentleman I have, being alone and in peculiar circumstances, 
accepted your kindness—” 

“T have shown you no kindness; I have simply loved you 
from the first moment I looked upon you.” 

“You must not say so.” 

“Why must not Isay so? Iam free, independent, able to give 
a home, if not a very splendid one, to my wife. Till now I have 
not cared to marry because | never loved a woman before as I 
love you. I have told you no particulars about myself, neither 
my name, nor where is my place in the world, nor any other de- 
tail which a man lays before a woman whom he asks to share his 
lot. I have avoided doing this out of pique at your want of in- 
terest in the matter and your persistent silence about yourself.” 

“ That is a silence that must continue.” 
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“Oh! no. Give me at least a chance of winning your love in 
time. You do not positively dislike me?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor distrust me?” 

“No.” 

“Then why should you thrust me so terribly away out of 
your life?” 

“ Because I have to go my way alone, and I cannot allow any 
one to hinder me.” 

“Those are hard words coming from so young a woman. Do 
you mean that you have pledged yourself never to marry?” 

“TI have not so pledged myself.” 

“You are not engaged to any other man?” 

“No.” 

“You have no mother nor father to exercise control over 
your actions?” 

“IT am quite alone in the world, and as free as air.” 

“ Then let me tell you that you are in need of a protector and 
of such a love as I offer you. I believe you are going to seek 
your fortune in Paris; for I have made up my mind that you are 
not rich.” 

“Why?” 

“ Do wealthy young ladies travel across the sea alone? Good, 
noble, and true ones may do so, but the wealthy bring keepers and 
care-takers in their train. Then, though your dress is neat—as fit, 
and more charming and becoming than any other lady’s garb that 
I see or have seen—it is not the apparel of a woman of property.” 

“T do not like seal-skin; it makes me too hot. I am too 
healthy and vigorous to wear fur.” 

“You will not admit that you are poor, but it is one of the 
things about you that I know without your telling.” 

“T am not a woman to marry aman merely to get out of a 
difficulty.” 

“God forbid! I think I should not care for you if you were. 
You are, rather, a woman to reject what might be for your hap- 
piness from an exaggerated fear of being suspected by yourself 
or others of any but the purest motives for your actions.”’ 

“]T am capable of making up my mind and sticking to it. 
And I do not wish to marry.” 


“Never?” 
“T will not say never. I think | hardly seem to believe in my 


own future. The present—I mean the present of a couple of 
years or so—is everything to me.” 
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“And your reasons for all this you absolutely will not tell 
me, not even if I were to swear to devote myself to assisting you 
in any enterprise you have got on hand?” 

“I spoke of no enterprise.” 

“ No, but all you say implies that you have one. There is 
some difficulty before you, and it is your romantic fancy to meet 
it single-handed.” 

“If that is your theory, what becomes of the salons and the 
shops?” 

“It may be a difficulty that lies among salons and shops. 
How can I imagine what it may not be? Can it be that you 
think yourself under obligation to enter some convent ?” 

“No; | fear I am not good enough for that.” 

“Then what can it be, in which the services of a man might 
not be acceptable, if not useful? What reason ought there to 
be why you and I should part as utter strangers part, and never 
see or hear of each other again?” 

“Some of the reasons I cannot tell you, but one may be 
enough. You would want to persuade me to marry you; and 
I do not want to marry you or anybody else.” 

“You could continue to refuse me; or time might change 
your mind.” 

“It would be exceedingly inconvenient to me if I were to 
change my mind.” 

“You mean that you are afraid of that?” 

“T am a little afraid of it.” 

“Upon what grounds, if 1 may dare to ask? Do you dis- 
trust your own powers of endurance, and dread to be betrayed 
into marrying for a motive you consider unworthy, the weak de- 
sire to escape from a dilemma?” 

“Not that.” 

“ Are you afraid you could learn to love me?” 

“Teo.” 

“My God! And after such a confession you expect me to 
give you up?” 

“ You will have to give me up,” said Bawn sadly. 

“OQ my love! do not speak so hardly. You have admitted 
too much.” 

“T fear I have, and you ought not to have wrung it from me. 
You ought to have been satisfied with my earnest statement that 
I am doing the only thing that I can do.” 

“ Bawn, you do not know what you are saying. As well say 
that two people in the flush of youth and health would be justi- 
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fied in casting themselves, hand-in-hand, into the sea to drown 
together. You would condemn us, with the love and happiness 
that are in us, to sudden death at the end of this journey which 
has been so fateful for us both. Do you really desire that we 
should never meet again in this world ?” 

“TI do not desire it. But I know that it must be.” 

“Never? Have you considered all that that word ‘ never’ 
means? It is not absence for a year or for twenty years; it is en- 
tire blotting out for evermore.” 

“It may be,” said Bawn, “that in years to come we may hap- 
pen to meet again.” 

“ And your difficulty may then be cleared away?” 

“It may be so, or, on the contrary, it may have deepened so 
terribly that I shall be glad to see that you have married and 
made yourself happy in the meantime.” 

“ You are a heartless woman.” 

“Am I? It may be well for me if I can prove to myself that 
I am.” 

Silence fell between them. The gale had abated and the sky 
had cleared. He could see the expression of her face as she 
looked straight.before her with a downcast, wistful gaze. There 
was such sorrow in her eyes—those tender and brave gray 
eyes which had seemed to him from the first moment he 
had met their glance to be the sweetest in the world—as 
made his heart ache to deliver her from the mysterious diff- 
culty with which she was so sorely beset. That she had some 
great struggle before her he no longer doubted ; that she was in 
the hands of people whom she hated and was ashamed of he 
feared. He did not for a moment question her own individual 
goodness and nobility of purpose, but his very faith in her made 
him the more alarmed for her sake. What might not such a girl 
undertake if she could only get hold of a motive sufficiently lofty 
and unselfish ? ; 

That he should lose her out of his life through her fidelity to 
some worthless wretch or wretches, in some way bound up with 
her fate, drove him wild; and yet, even as he gazed at her face, 
it seemed to grow paler and paler with determination, as, knitting 
her soft brows, she pushed away her regrets and strengthened 
her resolution to adhere to her own plans. 

How, Bawn was asking herself, could she tell this man that 
she was the daughter of one who had been branded and banished 
as a murderer? How could she persuade him to share her cer- 
tainty that her father had been wrongfully accused? And even 
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were he to prove most improbably generous, and were to accept 
her faith and say to her, “Be you henceforth my wife, and 
nothing more,” could she then forget her father and his life-long 
anguish, and utterly relinquish her endeavors to clear his name 
in the eyes of the little world that had accused him ? 

No, she could not bring herself to say, “I am the daughter 
of Arthur Desmond, who lived under a ban for having taken the 
life of his friend.” And even if she could thus run the risk of 
being rejected as the child of a murderer, she would not give up 
her scheme for throwing the light of truth upon his memory. 

After all, what was this man to her, this acquaintance of less 
than a week, in comparison with the father who had for twenty 
long years been the only object of her worship? Let him take 
his ardent dark eyes, his winning voice, and the passionate ap- 
peals and reproaches elsewhere. She could not afford to yield 
up her heart to his persuasions. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LOVERS. 


BAWN got up the next morning fully determined that she 
would not allow herself to love this lover. Her heart might be 
shaken, but her will was firm. She was not going to give up the 
prospect for which she had sacrificed so much and struggled 
through so many obstacles, at the bidding of'a person who last 
week was unknown to her. His eyes might grow tender when 
gazing at her, his hands be ready and kind in waiting on her, his 
companionship pleasant, and his voice like music in her ears, but 
she could not change the whole tenor of her life because those 
facts had been accidentally made known to her. She should cer- 
tainly miss his face at her side, and his strong presence surround- 
ing her like a Providence, but none the more was she willing 
to bestow on him suddenly the gift of her future. And there 
seemed to her no medium course between surrendering entire 
fate at once into the hands he was outstretching to her and put- 
ting him back into the shadows of the unknown from which he 
had so unexpectedly and awkwardly emerged to cross her path. 

And now she thought, as she finished dressing, there was only 
this one last day throughout which to keep true to her better 
judgment. To-morrow the captain expected to touch at Queens- 
town, and she must give her friend what she feared would be a 
painful surprise. She would bid him a short good-by and leave 
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him to finish his voyage as though such a person as herself did 
not exist in the world. 

“ People who fall in love so easily,” she thought, “can surely 
fall out of it again as quickly. By next week, perhaps, he will 
be able to complain of me to some sympathizing friend, and in 
a month I shall be forgotten as completely as if I never had ap- 
peared on his horizon.” 

Such was Bawn’s theory of loving. Love ought not to spring 
up like mushrooms in a night, but should have a gradual, reason- 
able, exquisitely imperceptible growth, striking deep roots before 
making itself obtrusively evident. Her father was the only per- 
son she had ever seriously loved, and her love for him had had 
neither beginning nor end. How could a mere stranger imagine 
that in the course of a week he had learned absolutely to need 
her for the rest of his life? 

In the meantime the man who called himself Somerled had 
passed a wakeful night. While Bawn in her berth summoned up 
all her resolution to resist for yet another day, and thus finally, 
the fascination which she unwillingly acknowledged he exercised 
over her, he lay and remembered but one saying of the woman 
who had suddenly risen up in his life and at once widened his 
heart and filled it with herself. She had admitted that she feared 
to learn to love him, and to his fancy the admission meant all that 
his soul desired. A girl who was afraid to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance, lest she should end by loving him, must already, he thought, 
almost love him; and a girl with so soft and young though so 
determined a face, having made such an admission, must surely be 
capable of being won by perseverance. He feared that he had 
shocked her delicacy by speaking to her so suddenly, but he told 
himself that the urgency of the circumstances excused him. He 
chafed to see how his chances of success were lessened by the 
mysterious difficulties of her position, and he set himself serious- 
ly to guess what that position and those difficulties might be. 
Looking at the case all round and recalling other words of hers 
besides those few which it made him so inexpressibly happy 
to dwell upon, he summed up all the evidence he could gather 
as to her circumstances, and before daylight broke over a foam- 
ing sea he thought he had made a tolerably good guess as to her 
purpose and the trials she felt herself bound to meet alone. For 
some reason which she believed to be compelling she was mak- 
ing her way to Paris to endeavor to earn money, not, as he con- 
ceived, for herself, but for the sake of some other person or per- 
sons. And he thought he had hit the truth when the idea flashed 
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into his mind that it might be her intention to become a singer 
or an actress. 

The idea made him sick. An actress going through training 
on a Parisian stage! He could not rest after the suggestion 
came to him, and got up and walked the deck, and was so walk- 
ing and chafing when Bawn appeared. 

He did not know it was the last morning on which he would 
see the trim, womanly figure, the fair, oval face under the round 
black hat, the little, strongly-shod feet coming to meet him steadi- 
ly and gallantly along the windy deck. No presentiment fore- 
warned him that by the same hour next day he should be labor- 
ing under the sorrow of having lost her out of his life for ever- 
more. 

At sight of her his mind became suddenly filled with the one 
exultant thought that here she was still safely within his reach, 
and not to be lost sight of, even at her own most earnest bidding, 
unless death should lay hold of her or him and frustrate all his 
hopes. He would throw over the urgent business that had 
brought him hurrying back across the ocean, and which was 
waiting for him in London, to be dealt with at a certain hour. 
He would throw anything, everything else to the winds, follow 
her to Paris, even (if it must be so) unknown to herself, be in- 
formed of her whereabouts and her circumstances, and after 
that leave the sequel of his wooing to the happier chances of the 
future. 

His face was flushed, his dark eyes shining with the force of 
his determination to compel happiness, as he came forward with 
his morning greetings. She accepted silently and meekly the 
support he offered her in her walk, feeling warmed and con- 
forted by his presence and protection, while thinking remorse- 
fully of the necessary treachery of the morrow. 

“Since daylight,” he said, “I have been watching for you. 
I almost began to fear I had frightened you away, and that you 
were going to spend another day among the babies and the: sick 
ladies.” 

“T should have been wiser had I done so,” said Bawn. “I am 
not easily enough frightened.” 

“ You would not have been wiser. You are able to:take care 
of yourself—to hold your own against me. When you yield to 
my persuasion, to my counsel, you will do it with your eyes. open 
with the sanction of your own judgment.” 

“ Shall 1?” 


“TI have been wanting to talk to you.” 
VOL. XLIV.—22 
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“You talked so much yesterday that I do not imagine you 
can have anything left to say.” 

“ You have no idea of my talking capacity when you say so. 
I could talk for.a week, if you would only listen to me. But if 
deaf and cruel miles were to come between me and your ears, 
then I feel that I could almost become dumb for the rest of my 
life.” 

“Almost? That is, till some other young woman, like or un- 
like me, should be found willing to listen to you for yet another 
week—perhaps for months and years.” 

“ Bawn, look at me!” 

“Why should I look at you?” she answered gravely. “I 
know very well what you are like; and I am greatly in earnest 
in saying I would rather you would talk of something else. 
After all I said last night you ought not to go on speaking to 
me like this.” 

“ And after all I said to you last night you suppose I can talk 
to you of nothing but the weather until the moment for parting 
with you arrives?” 

“It would be better for yourself and kinder to me if you were 
to do so.” 

“You think, then, that I am going to lose you so easily ?” 

“1 know you will have to lose me. You had better make up 
your mind to it, and talk to me for the rest of the time only 
about Paris and the shops.” 

“And the theatres?” 

“ And the theatres, too, if vou like. It would greatly amuse 
me to hear something about the theatres.” 

“ You would rather be amused than loved.” 

“ Anything is better than to encourage the continued offering 
of what one cannot accept.” 

“Perhaps you cannot accept what is offered because you have 
a preference for theatres.” 

“1 do not understand you.” 

“ An idea has occurred to me which seems to throw some light 
upon your mystery. You are going to Paris, perhaps, to prepare 
yourself for the stage.” 

Bawn blushed crimson, and her change of color did not escape 
her companion’s eye. It was caused by vexation that he should 
imagine her influenced in rejecting him by what seemed to her 
such an ignoble and insufficient reason, but he took it as a sign 
that he had hit upon the truth, to her sudden embarrassment and 
chagrin. 
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“ You are dreaming of going on the stage. This time I have 
guessed aright.” 

“T will not tell you,” said Bawn, now as pale as the foam- 
fleck that touched her cheek. Let him, she thought, follow this 
false scent if he would. It would lessen the likelihood of their 
meeting again. 

“Great heaven! You upon the stage!” 

“ What do you find so shocking in the idea? Suppose I am 
what you have taken me to be, a poor young woman with her 
bread to earn in the world, why should I not go upon the stage? 
Have not good and noble women been actresses before now?” 

“TI am not going to allow it for you.” 

Her hand trembled on his arm, and she turned her head 
away that he might not see the expression of her eyes. She 
was unspeakably grateful to him for the words he had just 
spoken, Good women, greater women than herself, might 
spend their lives upon the stage, but such an existence would, 
she admitted, be intolerable to her. 

“Pray how do you intend to interfere to prevent me?” she 
said after a pause. 

“TI do not know,” he said, with something like a groan. “I 
cannot tell how I am going to find you and save you from such 


a fate; but I warn you I will leave no stone unturned in trying 
to do it.” 

Bawn withdrew her hand from his arm. 

“ You mean that you will follow me—persecute me?” 

“ Persecute you? No! Guard you from yourself—perhaps 


” 


“ Guard me!” 

“Save you, may be, from the consequences of your own inno- 
cent rashness and romantic daring.” 

Here he had hit home. The romantic daring was truly 
hers, and only Heaven could know what the consequences of it 
yet might be. As Dr. Ackroyd had warned her of trouble as 
the issue of her wilfulness, so now was this other man threaten- 
ing her with the dangers of that future to which she was ob- 
stinately consigning herself. Yet as she had resisted the lawful 
authority of the old friend, so much the more would she refuse 
to yield to the masked counsel of the new one. Her father and 
his good name and his fair memory were and should be more to 
her than the approval of either—more than her own happiness, 
or her own liberty, or her own ease. 

But an overwhelming sense of the responsibility she had 
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taken upon herself pressed on her suddenly, and made her feel 
more ill in body and mind than she had ever felt since first set- 
ting out upon this path of her own seeking, which already she 
began to travel with so much pain. Why she should be so shaken 
at this moment she could not tell. Dr. Ackroyd was now more 
to her than any other person in the world, and yet his represen- 
tations had not moved her as the entreaties and reproaches of 
this audacious stranger were moving her. She drew her hand 
quickly away as he sought to replace it on his arm, and stood 
aloof by the side of the vessel, looking silently down to the flow- 
ing of the water. 

He saw that she suffered, and thought she was giving way 
before the urgency and honesty of his desires. She was acknow- 
ledging him in the right, and searching for a path by which she 
might allow him to approach her. He saw her firmly-closed 
hand relax and drop by her side, and that stern knitting of the 
soft, white brows, which at times gave her the look of an angel 
of justice rather than of tenderness, gradually smooth itself away. 
Tears gathered under her eyelids. 

He drew a step nearer to her. 

“ What are you thinking of now, Bawn—my.Bawn?” 

‘“‘ Not yours, nor any other’s,” she said, shaking her head sadly. 
“T belong, I can belong, to no one.” 

“ Not even in that far-off future which you hinted at once?” 

“TI ought not to have spoken of any future of my own. My 
future is in bondage to another.” 

He drew a long, hard breath. He felt impatient and sick at 
heart. 

“Then you have not always told me the truth.” 

“ Always.” 

“You were engaged to no other man, you preferred no other 
man, you had no parents or relations who could control you—have 
not these statements all been made by you? Did you not tell me 
you were your own mistress, free as air, unfettered by any other 
will than your own?” 

“T told you all that, and it was true.” 

“And yet your future is in bondage to another?” 

“ T cannot explain these things without telling you of matters 
of which I have bound myself not to speak.” 

“You are a riddle and a mystery, and you have broken my 
heart!” hecried with sudden passion. “I wish to Heaven I had 
never seen you!” 

“ That is what I have been wishing every day since you first 
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spoke to me,” said Bawn in a low, trembling voice, while she 
threw back her head with dismay in her eyes and defiance in her 
gesture. “It is what from the first I have wished to make you 
feel.” 

“Good Lord! do you, then, hate me?” 

“No; I wish I did.” 

“OQ my dear! do you know what you imply by those 
words?” 

“1 do not know, and I do not want to know.” 

“T am going to tell you.” 

“You must not; you shal! not, for I will not hear you!” cried 
Bawn, and with a little wail of pain she dropped her face upon her 
hands, leaning over the vessel’s side. Then he turned away and 
left her, and walked about by himself at the other side of the 
ship, gloating over the admission which her words had again 
made to him. 

He remembered with satisfaction that he had yet some time 
before him in which to overcome her resolution to work upon 
that growing inclination towards himself which he thought he 
saw in her, and which she feared and strove against. Whocould 
this person or those persons be to whom she was so bound, to 
whom the disloyalty that bought her own happiness could be a 
crime? It could not be a right or just bondage with so much 
mystery attached to it; for he was now convinced of the exist- 
ence of some serious reasons for her silence as to all her circum- 
stances, future and past. He was sure that she trusted him 
enough to be willing to confide in him, if betrayal of others 
were not involved in her confidence. That she was going upon 
the stage he hardly doubted now. She had not denied it. Poor, 
and anxious to earn money, what so likely as that she, being 
young and beautiful, should hope to make a fortune by that ad- 
venture? He was sure that she was clever, ready to believe 
she should be able to carry the world before her, and he chafed 
with impatience as he thought that the next time he saw her she 
might stand behind the footlights and under the eyes of a too 
critical or of a delighted crowd. 

The bell rang for breakfast, and when he looked up Bawn 
had disappeared. When he next saw her she was seated by the 
captain’s side, as was usual at meal-times, and chatting to him 
pleasantly. But her face was unusually pale. 

“We are going to havea return of fine weather,” said the 
captain. ‘“ Weshall probably be in Queenstown in the morning.” 

“Do many of your passengers land at Queenstown?” asked 
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Somerled, reflecting with satisfaction that Bawn was not one of 
the number. 

“ A good many,” said the captain, and Bawn held her breath, 
expecting he would say something polite to the effect that he 
was sorry that she was one of those to whom he should have to 
say adieu on the morrow. But some one addressed him on the 
moment, and the opportunity passed. 

After breakfast she asked herself if it would not be better 
were she to stay in the ladies’ quarters for the whole of this long 
day, only going on deck for a few minutes in the evening to bid 
a final farewell to her friend. But no, she could not see that she 
was called upon to act so harshly, now that the very hours of 
their friendship were numbered. She would enjoy this one day 
of companionship. The future would be long enough for sepa- 
ration and silence. 

He met her as usual as soon as she appeared, and led her to a 
retired seat. 

“That young pair only met first when they came on board, 
and I[ am sure they are engaged,” said a girl to her mother. 

“They seem to differ a good deal while they talk,” said her 
sister, “and the man often looks disturbed, if not angry.” 

“She plagues him a good deal, I fancy, though she looks so 
sweet and smooth,” said the first girl. 

“She has some trouble, I think,” said their mother. “I have 
seen tears in her eyes when she thought nobody was looking.” 

“That must be very seldom, for the man is always looking.” 

“He is a distinguished-looking fellow, and I hope he is not 
getting himself into any foolish entanglement,” said another lady 
sitting by. 

“ He is old enough to take care of himself. The girl may be 
in more danger,” said the mother. 

“You need not be uneasy about her. She is a young lady 
who can carry her point, equal to the management of more than 
a flirtation, and able to carry it to a satisfactory conclusion.” 

“ Perhaps all the more to be pitied on that account. Ifa girl 
of that stamp takes her own affairs in her hands too early she 
sometimes makes a wreck of her life.” 

“She seems to be quite her own mistress, at all events, travel- 
ling from America all alone. For my part, I am fond of girls who 
try to get under somebody’s wing,” said the other lady, who 
meant no unkindness, but who suffered from overmuch conscien- 
tiousness, and was accordingly inclined to be censorious. 

That Bawn at present felt her own wings strong enough to 
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carry her there was no doubt, and it was for this reason that she 
had consented to spend her last day on board in company with 
the man who had declared her to be so necessary to his life, and 
yet whom she was quite resolved never to see again. And in 
the meantime the man, resting on the admissions she had already 
made him, had begun to hope in earnest, and relied on the many 
hours that-were yet before them to break down at last the bar- 
riers she had built up between their future lives. 

“ Bawn,” he said, “I want to say several things to you.” He 
paused, and she did not check him for calling her by her Chris- 
tian name, though he gave her time todoso. He thought this 
a sign of relenting, but in reality she was only thinking that he 
might call her what he pleased to-day. The wind was carrying 
the sound away from her ears even as it was spoken, and would 
never return again bearing his voice. Once she was buried in 
the mountains, this man, who led a busy life out in the world, a 
dweller in London, a frequenter of Paris, would certainly never 
stumble upon the paths of her retirement. 

“T have been thinking deeply all night about the mystery that 
surrounds you.” 

“ How greatly you exaggerate! Surely a little reticence need 
not be magnified into mystery.” 

“I do not think I exaggerate. I believe your trust in me, 
which you have avowed, would have overcome your reticence 
before now if something more than mere personal reserve were 
not included in your silence.” 

“ What, then, do you think of me?” 

“That you are cruelly bound to some other person or persons, 
and that generosity to them, to him, or to her, whom you believe 
to have the prior claim upon you, is the cause of your reticence. 
I am sure that loyalty to some one has sealed your lips and 
fettered your movements.” 

“Should I not be unworthy your regard did I forget such 
prior claims—granted that they exist?” 

“ Bawn, give up this lonely enterprise.” 

She started visibly, and looked at him with wide-open eyes. 
The words struck her like a blow, and it was some moments be- 
fore she could reassure herself with the remembrance that he 
knew nothing of her intentions and alluded to a fancied scheme 
which had originated in his own brain. Her eyes fell, and she 
was silent. Neither did he speak, being occupied in adding this 
look which he had surprised from her to the other scraps of evi- 
dence he had gathered as to her lot. 
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“T cannot give it up,” she said at last, feeling a certain relief 
in talking of her own affairs, under cover of a misunderstanding, 
with this friend of to-day, who yesterday was not, and to-morrow 
would not be. “I am bound by loyalty, by love, by pity, by the 
energy and fidelity of my own character. My motive is strong 
enough and sound enough to bear me through what I have un- 
dertaken. It is an older acquaintance than you. God grant it 
may prove as good a friend!” 

“ Believe me, it will not,” he urged, looking at her expectant- 
ly, as if he thought the longed-for confidence was coming at last. 
“‘ Happiness is not to be looked for from it, comfort it will have 
none, difficulty and disappointment will follow persistently in its 
train.” 

“ Ah, you evil prophet!” she cried, with something between 
a laugh and a sob. “It may be that you are right,” she added. 
“‘ My enterprise is, however, my life; and with it my life shall be 
overthrown.” 

A red spot burnt on her cheek, and the look on her face smote 
him with remorse. 

“T would not forecast evil for you,” he said, “ even if you per- 
sist in putting me out of your future. No matter to what shadows 
you may have devoted yourself, there will still be an escape for 
you somewhere into the light.” 

“IT shall not be easily crushed, I can tell you. So long as the 
sun shines and the breeze blows there will always be a certain 
vigor and gladness in my veins,” she answered, smiling one of 
her sunniest smiles upon him. 

“It is getting cold, I think,” he said, as a chill from the heart 
ran through his stalwart frame. It was hardly easier to him to 
picture her in a future of sunshine which he could never share 
than to imagine her failing away from all the promises of her 
young life for need of the protection that he could give her. 

“T think it is turning cold,” he said abruptly. ‘Have you 
any objection to walk a little?” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TREACHERY. 


DuRING all the rest of that day Somerled exerted himself to 
amuse and entertain his companion. That sob in her voice, that 
flush under her eyes, when he had predicted evil for her, had 
frightened him, and he sought to banish unhappy recollections. 
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He was a man who hitherto had not needed to make much effort 
in order to be beloved. Now that he was deliberately and ear- 
nestly trying to be lovable, he felt some hope that he might not 
ultimately fail. 

Assuming boldly that they were to meet again some day in 
Paris, he chatted pleasantly of the delightful hours they might 
spend together there. They would go to the old churches in the 
mornings and to the theatres in the evenings; in the day-time ex- 
plore the quaint old quarters so full of interest. How the bells 
on the horses’ necks would ring, and how the animals’ hoofs would 
click on the asphalt pavement! What visits they would pay to the 
shops, the picture-galleries, the old museums and palaces! Bawn 
laughed and asked a hundred questions, and as the day went past 
it seemed as if they had been riding and driving, seeing sights 
and making purchases together, instead of walking up and down 
the deck of a steamer all the time or sitting upon two camp-stools 
facing each other. By evening it seemed to her as if she must 
have spent a week in Paris, and she could hardly persuade her- 
self she had never been there. This day seemed to have added a 
year to their acquaintance, so much pleasure, so many experiences 
had they shared between them. 

It was not until the dusk began to fall that Somerled ceased 
talking and allowed her to find herself again in the steamer, with 
the waves running beside them, and another day of their com- 
panionship fled, bringing them so much the nearer to their final 
separation. Of how near it had actually brought them he did not 
dream. 

It was an unusually clear, starry night, every one on deck and 
in the highest spirits. Our two friends sat in a quiet corner 
facing the breeze. Bawn’s hat had fallen back on her shoulders, 
and her face looked pale and grave under a cloud of ruffled 
golden hair—not the same eyes and mouth that had been laughing 
so gaily all day. She was asking herself whether the moment had 
come for telling him that they must part to-morrow morning. 

“ You are looking now,” he said, “ like that statue of Diana in 
the Louvre. All this day you have had quite a different face. 
But now you laugh and dimple up, the likeness to the Diana is 
gone.” 

“IT have always been so very much alive I cannot imagine 
myself like a statue.” 

“ Bawn, at what door am I to knock when I go—say a fort- 
night hence—to look for you in Paris?” 

“ At no door,” said Bawn, all the laughter and dimples gone. 
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“Then I am to give up my business and accompany you to 
Paris now?” 

“Is that the alternative ?” 

“think it is. Look at the matter as I will, I can come to no 
other conclusion.” 

She shook her head. 

“It simply comes to this: I cannot make up my mind to lose 
you out of my life.” 

“ A week ago you had never heard of me. A fortnight hence 
your business will fill your mind and I shall be forgotten.” 

“ You do not think so. Your heart must tell you the reverse. 
A week has done for me what the rest of the years of my life 
cannot undo.” 

“What can I say to you that I have not already said?” 

“ Half a dozen words—the number of a door, the name of a 
street, the name of a person, all of which you have kept carefully 
locked up behind your lips.” 

Bawn turned pale. “If you knew all I could tell you, you 
would turn your back upon me at once and go your way. But 
I will not allow you so to reject me. It costs mea great deal to 
say this, and I had not meant to say it. I had, and have, good 
reasons and to spare to give you without this one; but perhaps 
it will satisfy you more than all the rest.” 

“It does not satisfy me, simply because I cannot accept what 
you have said as the truth. I must judge of your obstacle with 
my masculine brain before allowing it to stand. I can imagine 
no barrier between you and me except such as cannot possibly 
exist.” 

“TI assure you again that if you knew my story you would 
part with me willingly. I would spare you a great deal of pain. 
More I cannot say.” 

“Then I repeat that I will not be frightened away by something 
of which I know not the form nor the meaning—a nursery bogie 
mooing in a dark corner. I refuse to believe that an obstacle is 
insurmountable unless I have touched and examined it and mea- 
sured my strength with it. Bawn, listen to me once for all. I 
am a man who does not make up his mind on a subject without 
having thought it out. I have made up my mind about you. 
My judgment approved of you even before my heart desired 
you. You cannot shake my faith in yourself, and nothing that 
is not yourself, nothing that does not destroy my belief in you, 
can influence me to withdraw the claim that I have laid upon 
you. In addition to this I may say that I am a man who desires 
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only a few things in this world, but what I want I want quickly 
—that is, | know very soon when an object has become necessary 
to my existence. Yours are the first eyes of woman that ever 
assured me their light was necessary to my life. Because I am 
threatened with some mysterious shadow behind your back shall 
I weakly consent to extinguish such a light—” 

He broke off abruptly, and Bawn was silent. 

“ Unless,” he went on, “ you tell me that you hate me, that 
under no circumstances could you think of being my wife, I will 
exert every faculty I possess to make your future one with mine.” 

She wrung her hands together, and still said nothing. 

“ Bawn, you do not tell me that you hate me.” 

“T cannot tell you that, for it would not be true.” 

“Then you are going to tell me where we may meet?” 

“No.” 

“T will not ask you to betray any one. I will not intrude on 
your privacy or seek to alter your plans. Only let me know 
where and at what time I may see or even hear from you. The 
moment may come when you will be glad to call on me for 
help.” 

He took out his pocket-book. “ My address is written here— 
two addresses, in fact, one of which will find me at my club in 
London and the other at my home. I will give them to you 
in exchange for a couple of words from you—a number and a 
street in Paris.” . ; 

Bawn suddenly felt all her resolution giving way, and a desire 
to have that leaf from his pocket-book take possession of her. 
But her will was not yet overcome. She clung on to her pre- 
conceived intention of keeping her own counsel, even while at the 
moment she could see the force of none of her reasons for so 
doing. 

“How do you know,” she said lightly, “that I shall be in 
Paris at all? It is as likely that I shall go to London or Vienna.” 

Her words and tone jarred upon her own overwrought feel- 
ing as she spoke, and nervousness made them seem even more 
heartless than they were. They had the effect she intended them 
to have, that of startling her companion and breaking up the dan- 
gerous earnestness and persuasiveness of his mood. 

He flushed as if he had been struck. “ Ah!” he said, “I have 
misunderstood you, after all. You are a heartless coquette, and 
your reticence is a mere trick to torment me.” 

“Why did you not perceive that before?” said she. “I have 
not tried to impress you with a high opinion of my character.” 
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“No, you have not tried, but you did it without trying. The 
fault was in myself. During the past few days I have forgotten 
that some time ago I found you an empty-headed and disappoint- 
ing woman. The idea returns to me—” 

“ Perhaps in time to save you.” 

“ As you say, perhaps in time to save me.” 

“If so, I shall rejoice to have freed you from delusion. I shall 
have done you one good turn, at least, before we part,” said Bawn, 
smiling, though with straitened lips. 

“ Doubtless you know how to rejoice over the follies of men 
who are deceived by the beautiful mask that nature has given to 
your ungenerous soul!” he cried angrily. “ I—” 

A little gasp from Bawn checked the rush of his words. A 
bolt had fallen suddenly on her heart, her head. She threw out 
her hands blindly and fell stiffly back in her seat. 

“ Good God! she has swooned,” he exclaimed in amazement 
and dismay. He laid her flat upon the bench and flew for an old 
lady who had shown her some kindness before. 

“T thought she would be ill before all was over,” said the old 
lady, bathing her forehead and chafing her hands. “ Very few es- 
cape. It is nicer to be ill at first and enjoy yourself afterwards. 
There, she is better. She must get down-stairs at once.” 

“ Will you lean upon my arm ?” said Somerled penitently. 

“Yes,” she said. And together they made their way below. 

She turned to him at the cabin-door and put her hand in his. 

“ After this,” she said, “ you will promise to think no further 
ill of me?” 

He answered by silently raising her fingers to his lips. 

“Never any more?” 

“ Never.” 

“Thank you, my good friend. Good-night.” 

As Bawn slipped into her berth and laid her head on her pil- 
low she told herself that the struggle was over, that this startling 
episode in her life was finally closed. But the man, who returned 
to the deck and paced there under the dark heavens till the small 
hours of the morning, told the wind and the stars jubilantly that 
this gold-haired, grave-eyed, sweet-mouthed woman was his own, 
that she loved him in spite of the shackles that bound her and 
through the cloud that hung around her, and that, with youth 
and love on his side, he would baffle the whole world to make 
her queen of his heart and of his home. 

The stars paled, the breeze grew colder, the dawn broke 
and showed the green coast of Ireland lying between sky and 
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sea. The passengers were all asleep; no one on deck was much 
excited by the sight of the gray and green, hazy shore except a 
home-sick sailor-lad who was hoping soon to feel his mother’s 
arms about his sunburnt neck. The man Somerled had flung 
himself on his berth an hour before, and was sound asleep in the 
expectation of a happier morrow than had ever yet dawned for 
him. The stopping of the steamer did not wake him, neither did 
Bawn’s light feet as she passed up the stairs and crossed the 
deck, selected her luggage from the pile that had been hoisted 
from the hold, and inquired at what hour the earliest train would 
leave Queenstown for Dublin. As she walked about, waiting for 
the necessary arrangements to be made before she could touch 
land, her eyes turned anxiously towards the stair, as she hoped 
or feared, she scarce knew which, to see the well-known dark 
head appear above the rail. Surely the noise, the tramping 
overhead, the shouting and hauling, would awake him and he 
would come on deck to see what was going on. If he were to 
come to her at this last moment what foolish thing might she not 
possibly say or do? Never before had she found herself so near 
the undoing in a moment of all that her deliberate judgment had 
accomplished with so much forethought and pains. 

A few words of thanks to the captain and of good wishes from 
him, a vain effort to frame a kindly message of farewell to be de- 
livered by him to her friend, and then, with the unspoken words 
still choking her, Bawn was hurried along the gangway and into 
her cab. She arrived at the railway-station just in time to catch 
the earliest train, and was soon flying with the birds away across 


Irish pastures. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Wuat news from the south—from the great Dark Land, 
Lit but by flash of gun, 

Where tardy England came too late 
To save her noblest son ? 


Oh! that bitter time is all forgot, 
And nothing remains but pride ; 
For English valor and English fame 

Burned bright when Gordon died. 
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But what of the priests who are still fast bound 
*Mid the myriad heathen hordes? 

Has their path to freedom yet been found, 
Cut out by Christian swords ? 


And what of the delicate women who went 
To teach God’s little ones, 

With hearts as heroic as his who died 
Ere roared the rescue’s guns ? 


They went not forth in the name of the queen, 
No nation’s praise was theirs: 

Their silent lives were the gifts they gave, 
Their only weapons prayers. 


The veering fancy of the changeful time 

No longer throbs to that proud tale of glory ; 
Glad to forget a height we may not climb, 

To read on smoother ways a softer story. 


But God's great angels stiJl keep watch and ward, 
And turn to joy the long captivity, 

When one by one the glory of the Lord 
Is theirs, as one by one the captives die. 


And on the hot, dead sand falls the dead seed, 
But not to dwell in death; for it shall quicken, 
Till from the sowing of these lives that bleed 
Some time and soon shall the white harvest thicken. 


O ye who heard the Macedonian cry 
For faith and help, as in the dream of Paul, 
And with your life’s whole service made reply, 
Unmarked of worldlings and unpraised of all : 


Great is the guerdon—“ To these little ones 
What ye have done, that have ye done to Me.” 

Long was the toil and hard, but ye have won 
With those hard hours a blest Eternity ! 
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SECOND SERIES. 
No. I. 


THE NEBULAR THEORY—THE HYPOTHESIS OF LAPLACE—RECTIFIED 
NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS OF M. FAYE—NEBULAR THEORY IN ITS 
RELATION TO NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


ONE series of articles on certain important Scriptural ques- 
tions was published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD between the 
months of November, 1884, and February, 1885. The writer had 
no intention of continuing the discussion of the topics treated in 
these articles any further when the fourth and last article was 
published. But, since that time, the perusal of the three works 
whose titles are given below has suggested the idea of the pre- 
sent series, with a view to supplement and complete, in respect 
to a few topics, the exposition partially made in the first series. 

The first of these works embraces in its scope the whole do- 
main of truth in respect to which the discussion concerning the 
several relations and claims of faith and science arises. Its title 
sufficiently shows what is the final object of its author. The 
work which is put in the third place treats of one special topic 
embraced in the general scope of the first, and its author aims at 
the same object at which the aim of the author of the first-named 
work is directed. Both these writers are ecclesiastics, and have 
in view the clearing away of the mist hanging over the topics of 
which they treat and obscuring the connection between that 
which is rationally concluded from scientific principles and that 
which is believed on the authority of revelation in regard to the 
same. 

The work mentioned in the second place is purely of a scien- 
tific and philosophical character, free from any such ulterior pur- 
pose as has just been indicated in respect to the two other works 
we have mentioned. M. de Saint-Projet refers to it, however, 
and cites from it, in terms of great praise, as a work which is 

* Apologie Scientifique de la Fot Chrétienne. Par Le Chanoine F, Duilhé de Saint-Projet, 
Lauréat de l’Académie Frangaise, etc, Sec, Ed. Paris: V. Palmé. 1885. 

Sur POrigine du Monde: Théories Cosmogoniques des Anciens et des Modernes. Par H. 
Faye, de l'Institut, Sec, Ed. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 1885. 

Le Déluge Biblique devant la Foi, l’Ecriture et la Science, Par Al. Motais, Prétre de 


POratoire de Rennes, Prof. d’Ecr, S, et d’Hébreu au Chan. Hon, Paris: Berche’et Tralles, 
1885. 
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available for his own purpose. He also mentions with approba- 
tion the work of M. Motais, who, in his turn, cites in the same 
manner passages from the Afologie Scientifique. There is, there- 
fore, a certain correspondence between these three works which 
justifies our placing them together as furnishing in common a 
basis for remarks bearing on the matter we have proposed for 
discussion. The reason of this will appear as we proceed further, 
beginning from the scientific theory of M. Faye on the origin of 
the world. 

M. Faye holds a place among the living astronomers of the 
first rank. His work, Sur /’ Origine du Monde, has excited much 
attention and received high commendation in Europe. It is not 
only exactly scientific in its method and substance, but also lite- 
rary and attractive in its style. The exposition of theories in 
cosmogony advanced by the Greek philosophers is clear, and, 
though succinct, sufficiently ample to give a correct view of the 
fanciful systems which preceded the one now universally re- 
ceived. The most interesting chapter of this portion of the book 
is the one which shows the heliocentric theory taught to a select 
coterie of disciples and handed down under a discipline of the se- 
cret, by Pythagoras; who anticipated in this marvellous species 
of scientific prophecy, by many centuries, the discoveries of Co- 
pernicus. About one-third part of the work is taken up with 
considering the theories of the ancients. The author next pro- 
ceeds to explain the ideas of modern philosophers respecting cos- 
mogony, and specially of Descartes, Newton, Kant, and Laplace, 
which brings him to about the middle of his volume. In the lat- 
ter half there is an exposition of the most recent astronomy. In 
this portion of his work the main thesis, to which all the fore- 
going is chiefly an introduction and the remainder an accompa- 
niment, is an original theory of M. Faye, which is a rectification 
of the nebular hypothesis, proposed by him as a substitute for 
Laplace’s famous and, until recently, generally-received theory. 
The author begins the “ Avertissement” at the head of his work 
by saying: 

“ The celebrated cosmogonic hypothesis of Laplace is in complete con- 


tradiction with the actual state of science and the recent discoveries of 
astronomers. It needs to be replaced by another hypothesis.” 


M. Faye made the exposition of bis new hypothesis for the first 
time at the Sorbonne, March 15, 1884, and published the first edi- 
tion of his Origine du Monde during the same year. We will first 
attempt a presentation of the theory in a purely scientific view, 
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reserving the question of its relation to faith and the Scripture 
until this has been finished. 

The term “world” in this exposition is used to denote a 
single body, or a system of bodies united by a bond of mutual 
attraction, belonging to the entire collection of worlds visible by 
the eye alone or as aided by the telescope. The term “universe” 
denotes this entire collection. Our solar system is one of these 
worlds. The nebular theory embraces all the worlds of the uni- 
verse, but is particularly developed in respect to our world. 
This theory in general supposes an initial chaos of extremely 
rare nebulous matter diffused through space and finally becoming 
divided into a multitude of separate masses, the whole and all 
the parts being subject to the law of gravitation, and acted on by 
whatever other force or forces, scientifically undetermined or un- 
determinable, must be assumed as being necessary to impart a 
double simultaneous movement of translation and rotation. As 
the result of these movements the genesis of worlds is effected 
through successive condensations and concentrations of the pri- 
mordial nebulous matter. Atoms are grouped in different parts 
of immensity, each group a nucleus of further increase; the 
spherical form of these masses of condensing matters being a con- 
sequence of a well-known law, and their movements of rotation 
on their axes, and translation in space, being regulated by the 
laws of those initial forces which have stirred them out of inertia. 
into activity in respect to their directions and velocities. In 
this process rotating rings are formed, which break up into sepa- 
rate spherical bodies; and these, in the long lapse of time, be- 
come, in the instance of our system, a central sun with the 
planets, satellites, etc., which constitute our world. This is, ina 
general sense, the nebular theory, first suggested by Descartes, 
favored by Newton, more distinctly proposed by Kant, and de- 
veloped into a precise and scientifically-constructed hypothesis 
by Laplace, who is commonly referred to as its author, and who 
was confident that all future discoveries would confirm and finally 
establish its correctness. We have seen, however, that these 
subsequent discoveries have contradicted ,Laplace’s expectation, 
that his theory has for some time been generally called in ques- 
tion, and that M. Faye has declared it to be altogether untenable. 
Some have gone so far as to assert that the nebular theory has 
been completely exploded. This is a hasty and inexact state- 
ment. M. de Saint-Projet considers the nebular hypothesis in a 
general sense as explained above, apart from the detailed exposi- 
tion of Laplace and others, to be one which remains. absolutely 
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intact. He says: “This grand conception, we have said, be- 
comes continually more and more probable; we might have said 
that it has been demonstrated, that it ought to be classed among 
scientific certitudes ”’ (p. 142). 

Let us now examine more closely the special theory of La- 
place in comparison with the facts discovered since his time which 
run counter to it, and then look into the way in which M. Faye 
has reconstructed the nebular hypothesis with certain modifica- 
tions and rectifications. The fundamental idea and principle of 
genesis remain the same. The rectifications concern only the 
order and mode of formation of the stars composing our solar 
system. 

In Laplace’s theory the sun was first formed by the concen- 
tration and condensation of the diffused nebulous matter, which 
in its central portion became a more dense rotating globe sur- 
rounded by a rarer vaporous atmosphere revolving around 
it in concentric rings, which were thrown off and abandoned 
successively by its increasing velocity of rotation, and which 
broke up into planets, some of these by the same process throw- 
ing off their satellites. Such a process, by which the planets 
were all derived from the sun, must necessarily produce rota- 
tions of planets and revolutions of satellites in the same direction, 
from one end to the other of the solar system. In reality these 
movements are direct in the first half of the solar system, ze., 
from Mercury to Saturn inclusively, but—a fact unknown to La- 
place—retrograde from Uranus to Neptune. Those who are 
north of the equator look southward in turning toward the equa- 
tor, which places the west on the right hand and the east on the 
left. The revolution of the earth and other bodies from west to 
east is therefore regarded as a movement from right to left, and 
direct ; the opposite movement is from left to right, and retro- 
grade. Now, Kant and Laplace knew of no rotations of bodies 
on their axes, or revolutions in their orbits, within the solar sys- 
tem, except direct ones. The movements of the satellites of 
Uranus had not been calculated and were supposed to be direct. 
Neptune had not been discovered. The comets, which have 
such eccentric orbits—some moving in them in a retrograde direc- 
tion—were not supposed to belong to the solar system. It was 
inferred, therefore,’ that all planets and satellites, as well those 
which might be newly discovered as those which were already 
known, must have their rotations and revolutions in the same di- 
rection with the rotation of the sun—z.e., direct, or from right to 
left, by reason of a law pervading the entire solar system. 
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But when it was discovered that the satellites of Uranus re- 
volve in orbits which deviate from this supposed law; when 
Neptune was discovered with a satellite revoiving in a retrograde 
direction; when it was found that the comets in their most re- 
mote aphelia are still carried along by the sun in its rapid move- 
ment at the rate of four or five miles a second through space 
toward a star in the constellation Hercules, and therefore belong 
to his system—the theory of Laplace was found to be deficient 
and to need rectification by means of a more complete induction 
from all the facts which are now known in astronomy. 

M. Faye’s modification of the nebular theory is briefly this: 
The opposite directions of different bodies in the solar system 
contradict the hypothesis of their common derivation from the 
sun. The planets and satellites which move in the direction of 
the sun’s rotation were formed before the sun, when the atoms of 
cosmical dust had a velocity proportioned to their distance from 
the centre of the nebulous sphere. Those which have a retrograde 
movement were formed after the sun, whose acquired increase of 
attractive power was then sufficient to invert the order of their 
linear velocities. This inversion was completely effected in the 
case of the world of Neptune, while that of Uranus marks the 
period of transition from the first to the second mode of forma- 
tion. Moreover, M. Faye considers that it is necessary to revert 
in a certain sense to Descartes’ theory of vortices in order to ac- 
count for the inauguration of the process of cosmogony which 
has resulted in the formation of the solar system. The old no- 
tion of a primitive state of incandescence of the chaotic cosmical 
matter having become obsolete through the prevalence of the 
thermo-dynamic theory, it is by this last theory that M. Faye ex- 
plains the formation of hot bodies like our sun. 

This statement will not be understood by any reader who is 
not already well informed on the subject. But we hope to make 
it plain enough to be easily understood by some further expla- 
nation. 

Let us suppose that the sun was first formed, that it threw off 
rings, that these rings broke up into planets, and that these again 
threw off their satellites in a similar manner. Kant supposed 
that the sun, turning round on its axis with a direct rotation, must 
have imparted a movement both of rotation and of revolution to 
all the planets and satellites which was likewise direct. That isto 
say, that there was one cause and one law producing and regulat- 
ing both the movements of rotation and of revolution, and that 
these must all be in the direction of the sun’s rotation. Faye 
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points out a capital mistake in this supposition—viz., a confusion of 
two orders of facts absolutely different, one of which is the direc- 
tion of the planetary movements around the sun, the other the re- 
volutions of the satellites around their planets. It is true that the 
planets must revolve around the sun in the direction of its rota- 
tion on its axis, and that the satellite must revolve around its 
planet in the direction of the planet’s rotation on its own axis. 
But the rotation of the sun on its axis does not command a 
rotation of the planet in the same direction, and consequently 
not a revolution of the satellite in this direction around its planet. 
The interior movements of the secondary systems are not deter- 
mined 2 priort by the movements of the entire system, but by the 
nature of the interior forces, of which the direction of the move- 
ments of the entire system is independent. 

Laplace as well as Kant fell into the mistake of confounding 
these two orders of facts. But he did not, like Kant, overlook 
one great objection to his theory: viz., that according to his sys- 
tem all the planets ought to rotate, and all the satellites to revolve, 
rom left to right—i.c., in a retvograde direction. The reason of 
this is that, in order to produce a direct rotation, the velocities of 
the rings thrown off ought to increase from their inner to their 
outer border, whereas they actually decrease in proportion to the 
distance. Hence something must intervene which inverts the 
order by retarding the inner and accelerating the outer veloci- 
ties. Laplace sought for this reason of inversion. partly in the 
friction of the molecules, and partly in the contraction of the ring 
by cooling. But Faye rejects this explanation, because it sup- 
poses the nebulous ring to be animated by a movement of rota- 
tion, whereas its movement is a planetary circulation. In the 
case of a rotating atmosphere, like that which surrounds our 
globe, the various layers press on each other by virtue of the 
predominance of gravitation over the centrifugal force. Let the 
rotation of the central globe become accelerated, the lower layers 
of atmosphere will receive by contact the same increase of velocity 
and communicate it by degrees to the others, until the uppermost 
layer will rotate at the same rate with the lowest, the whole 
moving together, as if it were a solid, around the central globe. 
Also, if the central mass contract by cooling, the layers approach 
each other on account of their pressing upon one another through 
the force of gravitation, which causes a reciprocal modification 
of their several velocities. 

Faye denies the parallelism between a cosmic ring with a 
planetary circulation and an atmosphere rotating with a globe. 
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The concentric layers of a nebulous ring, he says, will not press 
upon one another, because the gravitation of each will be exactly 
compensated by the centrifugal force. The ring in its original 
state will never undergo that inversion of velocities of which La- 
place speaks. As a proof of this the ring of Saturn is referred 
to, which circulates now as it has done for millions of years. 
Faye concludes, therefore, that the sole fact that a planet rotates 
from right to left proves that it does not owe its origin to a ring 
derived from the sun. If Laplace’s theory were correct, we 
would see the stars rise in the west and set in the east. 

Moreover, this theory excludes the comets from the solar 
system. 

Besides, it requires that any satellite, however near its planet, 
should take a longer time to revolve around it than the planet 
takes to rotate on its axis. But Phobos, one of the satellites of 
Mars, revolves around this planet three times while the planet 
makes one rotation. 

Let: us see now how M. Faye makes an ideal construction of 
our world, in accordance with the present state of science, by a 
modified and rectified nebular theory. 

To begin with, we must have a vast nebula, of a spherical 
form, so far isolated in space as to be free and independent in its 
interior movements. This nebula must be animated by an initial 
and rapid movement of linear translation in space. It cannot be, 
like the great nebulosity of Orion, merely gaseous and there- 
fore incapable of being subject to stellar transformation, but must 
have a chemical constitution, composed of various elements, sus- 
ceptible of receiving the forms of solid substances. 

Next, the movements of the nebulous mass must be accounted 
for. The force of gravitation will not suffice. For this attrac- 
tion, of itself, would draw all the particles of the mass together 
into one condensed, motionless sphere. Our own particular 
nebula, together with the whole multitude of similar masses from 
which the other worlds have been formed—all these are supposed 
to have made up originally one universal nebula, from which 
they have become separated. This universal nebula, if it had 
been without interior movements originally impressed upon it, 
and animated solely by the force of the attraction of gravitation, 
would have coalesced and become consolidated into one univer- 
sal globe, without rotation or linear translation in space. 

M. Faye develops quite at length his theory of vortices bor- 
rowed from Descartes—gyratory movements in different parts of 
the mass, similar to those of whirlwinds in the air and whirlpools 
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in the water. We find that want of space forbids anything more 
than the most succinct statement of this part of his theory. Briefly, 
our own nebulous mass must have brought with it at its begin- 
ning of separate existence interior impulses sufficient to produce 
rotation, circulation, translation in space, and to regulate these 
movements. 

If the sun had been first formed, as Laplace supposed, the ve- 
locity of linear movement in the rings would have diminished in 
proportion to their distance from the centre, producing retro- 
grade movements of rotation. The rings having been actually 
formed long before the complete condensation of the central star, 
they revolved with a velocity which increased in proportion to 
their distance from the centre, under the influence of the centri- 
fugal force. This is the cause of the direct rotation of the plan- 
ets nearest the sun and earliest formed—viz., Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, the asteroids, and Saturn. Meanwhile the 
sun continued to increase, its attraction became more energetic 
and inverted the order of linear velocities in those rings which 
were the last to break up and from which the worlds of Uranus 
and Neptune were formed. This last planet with its satellite 
thus received a retrograde direction, while the world of Uranus, 
in which the satellites revolve in a direction nearly perpendicular 
to the plane of the planet’s orbit, seems to mark a period of 
transition from one mode of formation to the other. 

We must reluctantly omit all mention of the formation of 
comets and give all our attention now to the sun. The general 
idea of M. Faye’s theory is, as we have seen, that all the bodies 
in the solar system except the sun are derived from some special 
concentrations of parts of the common nebular mass, produced by 
particular vortices in which these portions were involved and by 
which they were controlled, the influence from the centre being 
at first feeble, but gradually increasing towards its final, domi- 
nating power, which at present gives stability to the whole sys- 
tem, radiating light and heat through all its bounds, keeping 
planets and comets alike to their orbits, and sweeping the entire 
cortége of its attendant spheres in its company with a rapid move- 
ment through space. 

The sun is supposed to have begun with some nucleus as the 
centre of the general gravitation of the nebulous mass around it. 
By its dominant attractive force it has drawn to itself and concen- 
trated into its vast globe all that material which we may call the 
loose cosmic dust of the system—z.., all which the planets and 
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comets have not appropriated. This amounts, in fact, to $3$ths 
of the whole mass. 

The principal and most interesting point about the sun’s con- 
stitution is the way in which it obtained, in which it keeps up, 
and in which it radiates its heat and light, especially so far as our 
planet is concerned. 

There are only three ways in which the heat of the sun has 
been supposed to be generated. One is that of chemical combus- 
tion. This supposition is inadmissible. For, under the most favor- 
able conditions which can be imagined, this great stove and lamp 
in one would consume all available fuel in two thousand years, 
The second supposition is that of the friction of a ceaseless rain 
of meteors upon the surface of the sun. This is liable to the 
objection, seemingly unanswerable, that the increase of the sun’s 
mass by the falling into it of these foreign bodies would disturb 
the equilibrium of the solar system. There remains only the 
third hypothesis—viz., that the sun is a vast thermo-dynamic ma- 
chine, a globe made intensely incandescent by the very process 
of its formation, by the concentration and condensation of the gas- 
eous nebula which rushed together from its remotest bounds and 
stored up dynamite enough in the body of the sun to last for mil- 
lions of years. Such a supply is not, however, unlimited. A 
sun, by radiating away its heat and light, is on the way to become 
cold and dark. Stars, at the maximum of heat and brightness, 
are white or bluish white. After a certain amount of radiation 
has taken place they become yellow, then red, and finally they 
become extinct as suns—a catastrophe which seems to have befallen 
several of the fixed stars already. Our sun has already faded 
into the class of yellow stars, and astronomers think it probable 
that it has advanced considerably on the way towards ultimate 
extinction. Nevertheless there are no scientific data, from the 
human, historic period, which indicate any observable diminution 
in the heat and light radiated from the sun upon the earth. 

M. Faye regards the tertiary period of our earth as the epoch 
of the highest grade of incandescence in the sun, which began 
to relent and diminish at the beginning of the quaternary period. 
The length of the whole period of incandescence, according to 
his calculations, is 15,000,000 of years. Several—it is impossible 
to say precisely how many—of these millions of years have already 
passed. It would seem that the constant condensation and cool- 
ing of the sun ought to show itself ina diminished amount of heat 
and light radiated upon the carth, even during the few thousand 
years of human history. M. Faye has an ingenious hypothesis to 
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account for the fact that the radiation keeps up to an unvarying 
standard. 

The contraction of the volume of the sun itself furnishes for a 
time a new supply of heat. But the constancy of radiation is 
chiefly accounted for by a double current of cooled matter from 
the surface to the centre, where it becomes reheated, and of 
intensely hot matter from the centre to the surface, so that the 
formation of a cool crust at the surface is hindered, equality of 
temperature in the whole mass of the sun is preserved, and, as it 
were, the whole burns with a more concentrated fierceness as it 
contracts in volume, and will continue to do so until the equili- 
brium is destroyed, the forces leading to extinction obtain the 
mastery, and at last incrustation takes place and the solar system 
becomes like a room from which light is shut out by the sudden 
closing of a shutter over its oniy window. 

The wonderful discoveries of the spectroscope have made 
known the similarity of construction which exists among all the 
stars of the universe, and all probabilities from all scientific data 
converge toward the conclusion of their common nebular origin. 
Several splendid pages of M. Faye’s volume are devoted to the 
exposition of his nebular hypothesis as a universal theory. 

One interesting chapter is devoted to the topic of “ Geological 
Concordances.” The 7reatise on Geology by M. A. de Lapparent, 
a work of high authority in Europe, gives as the most moderate 
probable estimate of the time required for the formation of that 
part of the terrestrial crust accessible to investigation, a period 
of 21,000,000 of years. As M. Faye professes to have proved that 
the quantity of heat annually expended by the sun multiplied by 
14,500,000 expresses the whole amount which the sun has been 
able to develop by its formation from the primitive chaos, he 
logically infers that the sun has not been dispensing its present 
annual amount of heat during 15,000,000 of years. On Laplace’s 
theory that the planets issued successively from the mass of the 
sun, it is necessary to add all the heat which it expended during 
the formation of all these planets to the amount expended since 
the beginning of the primary epoch of our planet. This places 
the data of astronomy in a contradiction with those of geology, 
which appears to M. Faye insoluble except by his own theory. 

He says: 





“Unless we shut our eyes, and reject embarrassing data with the sole 
purpose of reducing the duration of the grand phenomena of the natural 
history of our globe, we must conclude that our globe is more ancient than 
the sun ; in other terms, the first rays of the nascent sun must have illumi- 
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nated an earth already consolidated, already manipulated by the waters 
under the influence of the earth’s central heat alone”’ (p. 280). 


Before Laplace it was supposed that the conditions of per- 
petual stability were wanting in the mechanism of the solar 
system, which is, therefore, liable to become dislocated, or en- 
tirely englobed into the mass of its central sun. Laplace estab- 
lished the theorem of its mechanical stability. M. Faye proceeds 
to show, however, with a sombre eloquence, that the sun is rapid- 
ly proceeding toward its own extinction, as a sun, in the last sec- 
tion of his last chapter, entitled “ The End of the Actual World.” 
He says: 

“ But the world, in order to endure, expends no energy, while the sun, 
in order to shine, expends an enormous quantity ; and since its provision is 
limited and cannot be renewed, we must look forward to the death of the 
sun, as a sun, not indeed as near, but as inevitable. After having shone 
with an equal brilliancy for many thousands of years to come, it will finish 
by fading and becoming extinguished like a lamp whose oil is exhausted. 
Moreover, a considerable number of celestial phenomena give us warning 
of this event; these are the stars whose light vacillates, those which be- 
come periodically extinguished, at least for the naked eye—as the star 
Omicron in the Whale—and those which finally disappear.* . . . We must 
therefore renounce those brilliant fancies by which some seek to delude 
themselves into a view of the universe in which it is regarded as the im- 
mense theatre where a spontaneous development is progressing which 
will have no end. On the contrary, life must disappear from the earth, the 
grandest material works of the human race must be effaced by the action 
of the remaining physical forces which will outlive it fora time. Nothing 
will remain, not even ruins” (pp. 3005309). 


There are some celestial phenomena which seem like positive 
traces and evidences of the actual process of world-construc- 
tion in the universe, according to the ideal plan of the nebu- 
lar theory. It aids much toa distinct conception of the succes- 
sive stages of any constructive method in mechanical art if one 
can inspect specimens of the work in these various stages, from 
beginning to completion. The architect of the universe seems to 
have left some specimens of this kind to the inspection of scienti- 
fic observers. There are nebulosities in the universe which are 
purely gaseous, as specimens of the cosmic matter in the condi- 
tion of the most elementary composition of primary constitutive 
principles. There are others of a more complex constitution, 
apparently in the way of stellar formation. The ring of Saturn 
is a solitary remaining specimen in our world of the cosmic rings 
from which the planets were formed. The crowd of asteroids 









* Instances are, a star in Cygnus, one in Serpentarius, and one in Corona Borealis. 
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between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter may be regarded as the 
result of a failure in the process of planetary formation from a 
ring, the ring having broken up in such a way that no part of 
it was large enough to attract the rest so as to form one large 
planet. Mitchell’s remark that the ring of Saturn was left to 
show us how the world was made may be applied to all the 
phenomena we have enumerated under this head. 

Having now given a sufficient though not a complete analysis 
of the strictly scientific part of M. Faye’s able and brilliant work, 
we may turn toward a consideration of the relation between his 
astronomical theory and the dictates of natural religion or philo- 
sophical theism. Questions immediately concerning revealed 
truths and Holy Scripture will be postponed for future consi- 
deration. 

M. Faye has not avoided the theological side of cosmogony. 
His introduction is entitled “La Science et I’Idée de Dieu.” 
The following extract from it will show what M. Faye thinks of 
the relation of science to theology: 


“ We contemplate, we know, at least in respect to its immediately appre- 
hensible form, this world, which itself knows nothing. Thus, there is 
something other than terrestrial objects, other than our own body, other 
than the splendid stars; there is intelligence and thought. And since our 
intelligence has not made itself, there must exist in the world a superior 
intelligence from which our own is derived. Therefore, the greater the 
idea one forms of this supreme intelligence, the nearer will it approach to 
the truth. Werun no risk of deception in regarding this intelligence as 
the author of all things, in referringgto it those splendors of the heavens 
which have awakened our thought, in believing that we are not alien or 
indifferent to him, and, in fine, we are altogether ready to accept under- 
standingly the traditional formula: God, the Father Almighty, Creator of 
Heaven and Earth. 

“ As to denying God, this is as if one should let himself fall heavily from 
these heights upon the ground. These stars, these wonders of nature, that 
they should be the effect of chance! That our intelligence should be from 
matter which set itself spontaneously to thinking! Man would then be- 
come an animal like others; like them he would play for good or ill the 
game of this life without an object, and end like them after fulfilling the 
functions of nutrition and reproduction! 

“It is false that science has ever by its own movement arrived at this 


negation. ... 
“This is what I had to say of God, whose works it belongs to science 


to examine.” 


Why should it be thought that there is any tendency in the 
nebular theory toward a denial of the providence, the creative act, 
or the existence of God? A false report has been long and widely 
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circulated that Laplace said to Napoleon that his theory made it 
superfluous to resort to the hypothesis of divine power, as New- 
ton had been obliged to do by the exigencies of his deficient sys- 
tem. Faye successfully exculpates Laplace from this charge, and 
proves that the great astronomer merely.asserted that he, by 
proving the mechanical stability of the solar system, had shown 
that there was no need of a direct divine interference to correct 
from time to time its aberrations (p. 130). 

This is something quite distinct from the nebular a ey But 
because some atheists have adopted this theory, and have fool- 
ishly attempted to trace the origin of the universe to a primitive 
nebulous chaos as the ultimate and sufficient reason of its exis- 
tence, a fear has beset some pious minds lest the theory itself 
should logically lead to atheism. 

This fear is groundless. For the putting back of the direct 
creative and formative actions of divine power in the cosmogony 
to a greater distance, so to speak, by interposing long ages of 
duration, and a long series of second causes, between the present 
time and the first instant of time at which the creation began ; 
the present condition of complex facts in the universe and the 
inchoate state which was next to the first cause, and in which 
second causes first began to act—this process of recession, as one 
may call it, in no way affects the relation of effects and second 
causes to the first cause. 

M. Faye well and justly remarks that the demonstration of 
the existence of God from the wonders of the heavens does not 
depend on the exactness of our ideas respecting astronomy and 
cosmogony. “No one of the systems of cosmogony adds or sub- 
tracts an iota from the force of the argument” (p. 2). Cicero’s 
superb argument in his De Naturd Deorum is not damaged by his 
incorrect astronomy. The argument is essentially the same, as 
presented by Newton and by Faye, with that of Plato and of 
Cicero. Newton supposed that the equilibrium of the solar sys- 
tem was unstable and required a divine intervention from time 
to time to rectify it. It has been proved to be stable through the 
Operation of constant laws. The divine power is just as neces- 
sary to found a stable equilibrium as to regulate.a system whose 
equilibrium is unstable. Newton supposed that the Almighty 
created our solar system, as it were, out of hand, as a maker of 
Scientific instruments constructs an orrery. Then he gave it 
an impulse of centrifugal motion, and impressed the law of gravi- 
tation as a controlling force, so that it continues to execute regu- 
larly its rotations and revolutions. The nebular theory traces 
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the reign of law under the controlling force of second causes 
back to an original constitution and to original forces in the uni- 
versal cosmic nebula. 

Now, as we have retraced the ideal process of cosmogony in 
M. Faye’s theory back to the first elements of cosmic constitution 
and development, what have we found ? 

We have found, as the first and necessary conditions to the 
beginning of this process, an immense mass of primary matter 
and inconceivably powerful impulses of motive force. Every 
atom of this matter, in the words of an eminent scientist, bears 
the marks of a “ manufactured article.” This is true of the mi- 
nutest molecule of the simplest gaseous substance. What shall we 
say, then, of that variety of chemical composition necessary to a 
nebulous mass which is destined to condense into more or less 
solid spheres ? 

Then when we consider how powerful and how regulated 
must have been the forces which drove the separated nebulous 
masses into vast distances from each other, when we consider 
how these forces developed in our world and in other worlds 
into interior forces, acting so variously and producing such va- 
rious results, what must we conclude ? 

Rational thinking must lead us up to the First Cause, the Su- 
preme Intelligence and Power, which has created and which gov- 
erns all for a wise and good end. The nebular theory is in per- 
fect accord with the dictates of natural, rational theology. What 
relation it may bear to revealed theology we hope to consider in 
another article. . 








FAITH. 


THE fire, unfed, in ashes dies away ; 
The lamp, unfilled, begets no gentle ray ; 

So faith unproved in holy deeds must yield, 

While sin, triumphant, guards the much-sought field. 
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“HAS ROME JURISDICTION?” 
II. 


THE residence, during seventy-odd years, of the Roman pon- 
tiffs at Avignon is certainly a very singular episode in the his- 
tory of the church. When Bertrand de Got, previously Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, was elected pope in 1305 under the title of 
Clement V., there appeared to be no valid reason for a change of 
residence—nothing, that is, which could counterbalance the evils 
and inconveniences which must necessarily result to the church 
from the removal of the seat of the supreme ecclesiastical govern- 
ment from the Eternal City, where, securely imbedded in its 
own patrimony of St. Peter and surrounded with the prestige of 
centuries of sovereign independence, it could, as from some com- 
manding watch-tower elevated high above the mists and storms 
of conflicting nationalities, give laws to the churches and peoples 
and decide in matters of faith. For the change in this respect 
was no slight one. However sincere Clement might himself 
have been in his intention of preserving the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the Apostolic See, it could not be but that he,a 
Frenchman, living within the borders of France, should be more 
or less under French influences; and even had he been a man of 
such firm and self-reliant character (which was scarcely the case*) 
as to be entirely innoxious to these influences, he could hardly, un- 
der the circumstances, avoid being the victim of suspicions which 
could not but be hurtful to his office and impede its full and free 
exercise. However, our duty is not at present to discuss either 
the utility or the morality of the course pursued by this pope and 
his five successors ; we have simply to deal with the legal aspect of 
the question arising from the position maintained by the Church 
Times, which briefly amounts to this: that inasmuch as, according 
to the recognized principles of canon law, a bishop who does not 
reside in his diocese thereby vacates it, ‘“‘the see of Rome was 
ipso facto void during the long residence of the popes at 
Avignon,” to which the Church Quarterly adds the amazing 
statement that “when the popes went to Avignon they broke 

* “ Philip,” says Dr. Von Déllinger, ‘‘ already knew what easy compliance he might expect 
from this man when, by his ambassadors who had gone to Perugia for this express purpose, by 


his gold, and by the influence of the Cardinal Peter Colonna, who had been deprived by Boni- 
face, he guided the voices in favor of Bertrand” (Hist. of the Church, vol. iv. p. 98). 
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up the Roman succession and established a new primacy at 
Avignon.” * 

Now, it is perfectly true that the law of the Catholic Church, 
as it at present stands, strictly enjoins the residence of bishops 
in their dioceses. Any prelate who absents himself without just 
cause for more than three months incurs, according to the Tri- 
dentine decree, the forfeiture of one-fourth part of one year’s 
fruits, and if his absence be extended to six months the penalty is 
doubled. Beyond this it is further enacted that should this ab- 
sence be still more prolonged it becomes the duty of the metropoli- 
tan todenounce the offender to the Holy See, who in the last resort 
may remove him from his office. But in regard to this matter 
of the residence of bishops two things are to be noted. First, it 
was not until the Council of Trent that these enactments came 
into force; previous to that, as all historians bear witness, the 
discipline of the church had been exceedingly lax in this respect. 
And, secondly, the extreme penalties of deprivation, when they 
were determined, merely possessed force ex sententia ferenda— 
that is to say, after the formal sentence of the pope, and by no 
means ipso facto by the commission of the offence itself.t But all 
this is entirely irrelevant, as we shall now proceed to show that 
“upon the fundamental principles of canon law ” the disciplinary 
enactments with their penalties relating to bishops have nothing 
whatever to do with the pope, who is above all ecclesiastical law, 
its source, and, when occasion serves, its abrogater. 

In proof of this fact we cite the following from the learned 
theologian Bouix,t who, treating of the authority of the pope 
over the canons and the other prerogatives which he possesses 
by divine right, says: § 


“The power of the Roman pontiff over the canons necessarily and evi- 
dently follows from his authority over an cecumenical council. It would 
have been sufficient to refer the reader to that portion of this work which 
treats upon that point. But having in view the fact that the negation of 
this prerogative constituted one of the four ill-fated Gallican Articles of 
1682, we shall, in order that the falsity of the Gallican tenets may the more 


* The weakness of Anglican logic is nowhere better illustrated than in this passage. It is 
sufficient for a bishop to desert his see and reside elsewhere to become bishop of his new home, 
Nusquam cleri eligentis vel postea consentientis aligua mentio ! 

+ Cf. Pius IV. in constit. 7x suprema ; also Concil. Trident., sess. vi. De Reform. cap, i. 

t We ought, perhaps, to apologize for occupying so much space with excerpts from canon- 
ists and theologians ; but inasmuch as this is the very ground upon which the Church Times has 
challenged us, these quotations constitute, not merely as regards the arguments and evidence 
contained in them, but as quotations 7” se, the reply needed. Original arguments would be of 
no avail here. 

§ Bouix, De Papa, vol. iii. part v. p. 309. 
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easily be exposed, proceed briefly to vindicate the pontifical authority over 
the canons.” 


The first thesis which he lays down in this connection is as 
follows: Authority over the canons pertains to the Roman pontiff by 
divine right : 

“ By the word canon is generally understood the decrees or laws both 
of the Roman pontiffs and also of general councils. When, however, this 
question is discussed among theologians no question arises regarding dog- 
matical canons or decrees, but merely concerning canons of discipline— 
whether, to wit, the power of the pope over disciplinary regulations of this 
sort extends not only to the abrogation of, or dispensation from, his own 
canons and those of his predecessors, but also to those of general councils. 
Nor, indeed, do the Gallicans deny this power with reference to the decrees 
issued by the pope or his predecessors, but merely regarding those set forth 
by a general council or established by the universal practice of the 
church.” i 

The author then proceeds to show that it is of faith that the 
power given to St. Peter of feeding, ruling,and governing the 
universal church passes on in its entirety to his successors to the 
end of time. Therefore, he argues, each successive pontiff pos- 
sesses at any given time precisely the same power as his pre- 
decessors had. But he would not possess the same but an 
inferior authority if he could not change or abrogate a law 
enacted by one of his predecessors regarding disciplinary mat- 
ters in themselves mutable; therefore, he maintains, there is no 
canon of discipline, mutable in itself, enacted by any pope, which 
cannot, should change of time and circumstances demand it, be 
changed and abrogated by his successors. This argument is in 
itself unanswerable, to all at least who accept the doctrine of the 
Petrine succession of the primacy, and does not need, as the 
author observes, further proof—which could easily be given— 
from the constant practice of the church. 

In the next place, the author maintains that the pope ts superior 
to the canens enacted by a council independently of the pope. This 
again is in opposition to the Gallicans. As we are not at present 
engaged in proving the truth of the theory here set forth, but 
merely the fact that it is the recognized teaching of Catholic 
theologians, it is unnecessary to quote from the passages referred 
to by the author. 

The third proposition is that the pope ts superior to canons 
enacted by the pope and council conjointly : 


“Fourthly, the pope ts superior to canons confirmed by the general acceft- 
ance and practice of the ecclesia dispersa.” “ It is evident that the authority 
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of the church at large is not superior to that of the church assembled in 
cecumenical council.” 

“ Lastly, the practice of the church establishes the fact that the pope is 
superior to the canons: 

“(i.) According to the ancient canons and common discipline of the 
church, the clergy were ordered to obtain dimissorial letters (4ttere 
JSormata) each from his own bishop, and the bishops from the metropolitan, 
whenever they wished to travel outside of their diocese. But Pope Zozi- 
mus made an alteration in this law as regards the church of Gaul, enacting 
as follows: /t has pleased the Apostolic See that should any one from any part of. 
Gaul, in whatever grade of the ministry, desire to visit us at Rome or to travel 
elsewhere, he shall in no case set out without having obtained dimissorial letters 
Jrom the bishop of the metropolitan church of Arles (epistole R. P. editz a 
D. Coustant, t. i. col. 938). Pope Zozimus, therefore, was of opinion that 
authority had been transmitted to him even over conciliar canons. And it 
is noteworthy that this was a change of no small moment, which compelled 
the whole clergy of Gaul, including the archbishops and bishops, to obtain 
their letters from the Bishop of Arles (who was then constituted vicar of 
the Apostolic See for the whole of that country) as often as they wished to 
travel abroad. And the aforesaid pontiff so enacted, not because it seemed 
good to an cecumenical council, but because it so pleased the Apostolic See.” 

“(ii.) Pope Symmachus, at the Sixth Council of Rome,.a.p. 504 (Labbe, 
t. iv.col. 1371): We are necessitated by the government of the Apostolic See, 
and are constrained in order to the due disposition of ecclesiastical affairs, so to 
weigh the decrees contained in the canons of the Fathers, and to estimate the ordt- 
nances of our predecessors, as that, after all due consideration, we may regulate 
as far as may be, under divine assistance, those things which the exigencies of 
the times demand for the renovation of the churches.” 

“(iii.) Towards the end of the fourth century the bishops of Africa be- 
sought Pope St. Anastasius to commute in their favor a certain decree 
enacted by a transmarine—that is (as they themselves observe), a Roman— 
council.” (See their epistle afud Coustant, col. 3734.) 

The author mentions among other instances that in the begin- 
ning of the same century Pope St. Melchiades in like manner 
abrogated the primitive canon forbidding bishops who had lapsed 
into schism and who had subsequently returned to the unity of 
the church from retaining their previous dignity. St. Gregory 
the Great, too, dispensed with certain points 1n the fifth canon of 
Niczea prescribing the convocation of provincial synods twice in 
each year. 

While, however, it is perfectly clear from the foregoing that 
the Roman pontiff possesses the power of changing, abrogating, 
or suspending the disciplinary laws of the church, there is never- 
theless, as our author distinctly states, a certain sense in which he 
is himself bound to their observance. He explains that an obli- 
gation of this kind may be understood in a twofold way: 


“Either because he is subject to the law and to the power which made 
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it, or because, although he is not subject, he is nevertheless, for the sake 
of good example and of avoiding hurtful changes, bound to the observ- 
ance of the canons, when neither necessity nor utility prompts a different 
course.” 


What we have already said is sufficient to establish the gene- 
ral fact that the Roman pontiffs are in no way bound in the 
former sense, whereas the latter proposition needs no proof. 
Hence the author remarks that the question regarding the 
Roman pontiff in relation to the canons is of the same nature 
as that concerning the temporal prince in his relation to the 
laws: 


“ For inasmuch as the prince is the supreme authority, he can validly 
change his own decrees or those of his predecessors, nor zs he bound by 
those laws as a subject. When, however, a change in the laws, effected with- 
out reasonable cause, is harmful, and the example of the prince in not ob- 
serving them equally so, the obligation constraining the prince to the ob- 
servance of the existing laws arises from a higher law, to wit, the natural 
or divine. He will therefore sin and be failing in his office of Supreme 
Pastor if he should abrogate canons relating to mutable discipline, except 
in cases of necessity or utility, or zf he himself, who ought to be a model to the 
Jiock of Christ, should not observe them. But since he himself is not subject 
to them, nor is wanting in the power of abrogating, ‘he abrogation will be 
valid,” 


Space forbids us to continue our quotations from this learned 
and orthodox writer, who proceeds to disprove at considerable 
length the Gallican arguments, and subsequently to demonstrate 
in his eighth proposition that this doctrine of the supremacy of 
the pope over the canons is not merely certain but is of faith. 
For this, however, we must refer the reader to the treatise itself. 
We shall see in due course an application of this doctrine in re- 
gard to simoniacal appointments and ordinations, by no less au- 
thorities than Suarez and Ferraris, when we come to consider the 
case of Alexander VI. 

With regard, however, to the bearing of these principles upon 
the papal residence at Avignon, it will be perfectly clear that, 
however sinful the action of Clement V. may have been, how- 
ever he may have allowed the interests of country, family, and 
self to outweigh those of Christ and his church,* however cul- 
pably neglectful he may have been of those lofty considerations 
which should hold the first place in the mind of the Vicar of 


* ‘Personal feelings of revenge, anxiety for the aggrandizement of his relatives and for the 
interests of the French court, were the principal springs of the actions of this pontiff” (Dél- 
linger, History of the Church, vol. iv. p. 99)- 

VOL. XLIV.—24 
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Christ, there can be no possible doubt as to the validity of his 
acts, whether in the creation of cardinals or in dispensing both 
them and himself from those duties of residence which, as bishops 
and priests, the canon law required in them. 

Were other evidence required we might call in that of Suarez, 
who asserts plainly that irregularity even in a case of homicide 
cannot touch the Sovereign Pontiff, “for although he is under 
obligation to his own laws as regards their directive force, he is 
not, however, as regards their coercive”; * while the strange theory 
of the Church Quarterly Review that “when the popes went to 
Avignon they broke up the Roman succession and created a 
new primacy at Avignon,” is thus completely refuted by Fer- 
raris : 


“Whence Eugenius IV. at the Council of Florence in the letters of 
union clearly confirms our opinion: We define that the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Roman pontiff hold the primacy over all the world, and that full power 
of feeding, ruling, and guiding the universal church was confided to tt by our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the person of St. Peter. Hence the Apostolic See cannot 
be removed from the city of Rome and transferred elsewhere: and so, not- 
withstanding that the city of Rome has been so many times laid in ruins, 
‘the Apostolic See has always remained fixed at Rome; and although for 
many years several of the Roman pontiffs resided at Avignon, as Clement 
V., etc., nevertheless the Apostolic See always remained affixed to the 
Roman episcopate, and this title the Roman pontiffs used in their apos- 
tolical and pontifical rescripts, whence comes the common adage, Uz Papa, 
bz Roma.” + 


This aphorism the Church Quarterly, strangely enough, inverts: 


“ The popes living at Avignon could no more be considered bishops of 
Rome than St. Peter, living in Rome, could be considered as still Bishop of 
Antioch. And Pope Benedict XIV. says: ‘Noone who is not Bishop of 
Rome can be styled successor of Peter, and for that reason the words of 
our Lord, Feed my sheep, can never be applied to him’ (De Synod. Dieces., 
ii.1). Thus the Petrine principle is Vd Roma, zbz Papa.” 


These words give the clue to the Anglican position in this 
matter. Professing to argue upon the “principles of Roman 
canon law,” they proceed, in open violation of those principles, 
‘to treat the Roman pontiff as an ordinary bishop. Accustomed 
as the Ritualists are to be in everything a law to themselves, 
repudiating alike the decisions of the courts of the Established 
Church and the rulings of their own bishops whenever they do 


* Suarez, Jn tertiam partem D, Thome, De frveguiartoams, disp. xl. sect. vii. No. 7. 
‘t Ferraris, vol. iii, sub titulo Zcc/eséa, art. ii, Nos, 18 and 19. 
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not accord with their own fads and predilections, it is not sur- 
prising that they should yield to the temptation of handling the 
jurisprudence of the Catholic Church in the same manner. Au- 
thority has no place in their code; the recognized interpreters of 
legal tradition in the church must make way for their own ¢@pse 
dixits. The pope is a bishop, therefore he is bound by the laws 
regulating bishops. We have shown that it is an axiom in canon 
law that the pope, of all men, alone is not so bound. If he were 
so, if there were any tribunal upon earth capable of judging him, 
any law ecclesiastical for failure in obedience to which he might 
be judged, how then would he be supreme? Upon the prin- 
ciples of Anglicanism or of Gallicanism, of course, he is not su- 
preme ; but our contemporaries should remember that in the eyes 
of the Catholic Church, upon whose principles they profess to 
take their stand, Anglicanism is a monstrosity and Gallicanism an 
extinct and exploded error. 

And this brings us to the third argument adduced by the 
Church Times. We have just denied that there is any earthly 
tribunal which can judge the pope, or any law by which he can 
be judged by man. What, then, it may not unnaturally be asked, 
about the Council of Constance, hy which two claimants to the 
Papacy were deposed and a new pontiff elected—irregularly, the 
Church Times maintains—in the person of Martin V.? Now, the 
difficulties connected with this miserable period of schism and its 
extraordinary termination are not new; they have been treated 
over and over again in the pages of historical and controversial 
writers,* and to these we might well refer our readers, were it 
not that the Church Quarterly Review, still harping on its favorite 
idea that the jurisdiction of the Papacy has ceased to exist, de- 
clares that it is “impossible to decide which of the rival popes 
during this period had a rightful claim to his position, so that, on 
Bellarmine’s principle that ‘a doubtful pope is accounted as no 
pope,’ the quasi-occupants of the Roman See during these many 
years must all be rejected, and the Papacy be regarded as void.” 

We have already said enough to show that were we to admit 
everything which is stated in this passage—that Bellarmine, for 
instance, ever had the intention of asserting that a doubtful pope 
is no pope in the sense that the see is vacant during his pontifi- 
cate, and, consequently, that throughout this whole period no 
true pontiff sat in the chair of Peter—the idea that the succession 
of pontiffs thereby failed, and could never, under the present con- 
stitution of the church, be resuscitated, is an illusory one. There 


* Archbishop Spalding’s Essays, for instance. 
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is no reason why a general council like that of Constance should 
not elect a valid pontiff who should subsequently ratify its other 
acts and render it cecumenical. The absence of a head is mani- 
festly no bar to such an election, because the mere fact of a papal 
election presupposes this absence. If the local church of Rome, 
widowed of its bishop, has the inherent power to assemble and 
elect another, much more, surely, may the universal church of 
Christ, assembled in general synod, proceed to the election of a 
chief pastor necessary for the preservation of unity and the main- 
tenance of sound doctrine. Nor in this particular election does 
there appear, in spite of the Church Times, to have been anything 
irregular. The council was certainly a general council; it repre- 
sented the entire church, for the cardinals, clergy, and people of 
both obediences (that of John XXIII. and of Gregory XII.) took 
part in the election, and the handful of fanatics who remained 
with Pedro de Luna at Pefiiscola were surely of no account. The 
possibility of this man being the true pope is of the slenderest 
kind ; there can be but little doubt that whether the election of 
Urban VI. was forced upon the cardinals in conclave by the 
threats of the Roman people or not (and these threats appear to 
have been of a very mild kind *), he was accepted as a true pon- 
tiff by the entire church, and the subsequent election of his rival, 
Clement VII., was undertaken in the face of the emphatic protest 
of the most renowned canonists in Christendom.t+ The chances 
of De Luna, who succeeded him, were rendered still more attenu- 
ated by the openly simoniacal practices of his predecessor ; he, 
too, in company with the other schismatical cardinals, took ‘an 
oath previous to the election, whose conditions he subsequently 
ostentatiously refused to fulfil; even the sainted Dominican, Vin- 
cent Ferrer, deserted him at last, declaring him to have been a 
perjurer. Against the third claimant—John XXIII.—the crime of 
simony was conclusively proved before the fathers at Constance; { 
and as there cannot in his case be even any pretence of subsequent 
universal acceptation by the church, the council acted fully within 
its powers in deposing him. It is of such men as these, doubtless, 
that Bellarmine asserts that as doubtful popes they were no popes 
at all, § while he who was probably the successor of St. Peter, in 
whose line, in all probability, the succession had been kept up 
throughout all these trying times, the venerable Gregory XII., 

* “They speak only of prayers and entreaties, of the shouts that were heard in the streets, 
and of their /ear that worse might follow” (Déllinger, Hzst. of the Church, vol. iv. p. 133). 

+ Ibidem, p. 132. t Ibidem, p. 165. 

§ In the sense that a general council might set them aside for the well-being of the church. 
Neither of our contemporaries give any references. 
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voluntarily resigned in the interests of the peace and unity of the 
church. Behold how the true shepherd gives his life for the 
sheep, while the hireling and impostor live but to ravage the 
flock. 

In dealing, however, with this matter of the great schism, the 
question may not unnaturally arise as to its bearing upon the rule 
or canon of St. Irenzeus, with which we have dealt at length on 
a former occasion.* To what authority, throughout these forty- 
odd years, were the faithful to look for that keynote of Catholic 
doctrine which the saint establishes as existing in the teaching 
of the See of Peter? We have said more than once that the 
church cannot be divided, because her centre of unity is consti- 
tuted in an individual. Break that up, set up a double popedom, 
or render doubtful for a long lapse of time which is the true pope, 
and has not the dreaded calamity actually befallen the church ? 
Has not the rule of faith broken down and left us in darkness 
blacker than that of the pagans of old by reason of its contrast 
with the seeming light which we had before possessed? We are 
bold to say that during the period of history referred to nothing 
of the sort took place. It is quite conceivable, humanly speak- 
ing, that it might have done so. Pontiff after pontiff might have 
succeeded each other in double or triple line down to the present 
day ; had the church not been divine they very possibly would 
have done so, judging, at least, from the example of the Oriental 
schismatics. Each of these three lines might have favored some 
special school of theology or some pet doctrine—say on the nature 
and efficacy of divine grace—and its respective pontiffs might have 
elevated their favorite doctrines into dogmas of faith by ex cathe- 
dré definitions. It is manifest that in such a case as this the whole 
economy of the ecclesia docens would have been thrown into inex- *® 
tricable and irremediable confusion, the rule of faith would have 
been lost, Christ’s promises to the church proved a delusion, and 
the Catholic religion itself would probably not have survived 
that revival of pagan ideas and that revolution in thought conse- 
quent upon what is termed the Renaissance. Nor is it even pro- 
bable that its outward shell would have long remained, as have 
the outward shells of Nestorianism, Eutychianism, and Photian- 
ism in the conservative and changeless East. In Europe the 
old order was on the point of changing, giving place to new. 
The seeds of negligence and corruption on the part of the Catho- 
lic clergy were producing a plentiful crop of sceptics and scof- 
fers at all ecclesiastical authority; and had the schism but con- 


* “St. Irenzeus and the Roman See” (THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, July, 1883). 
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tinued tjll the time of Luther; had there existed, when his hand 
applied the torch, instead of one united church under the majestic 
Leo X., a body weakened alike in faith and capacity for action 
by schism and revolt, who could foretell the consequences? But 
nothing of the sort took place. Not a solitary one of these rival 
pontiffs meddled with the dogmas of religion in any way or 
shape; such as they found them, such they left them; and the 
faithful, consequently, could be in no doubt whatever as to what 
to believe for their souls’ salvation. They may have been, in fact 
they were, in doubt as to who was the true pope, and so the dis- 
cipline of the church suffered terribly. But no shadow of doubt, 
having the schism as its cause, ever crossed their minds in mat- 
ters of faith and morals. Why was this so? 

What was it that restrained these haughty, corrupt, and self- 
seeking men from thus defiling the fold of Christ and leading his 
flock astray? What was it? Christ’s promise registered in the 
heavens and recorded there eternally: Zhou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. Peter’s successor might be obscured and hidden 
from view for a time, but Peter’s see was there, and upon it as 
upon a rock the church rested secure. And when, after well- 
nigh forty years of storm and tempest, the boat of Peter emerg- 
ed from the mists of doubt and anxiety which had racked the 
minds and breasts of its most saintly sons and daughters, then 
indeed was it plainly and visibly seen that Christ, Peter’s master, 
was himself at the helm; then was men’s faith strengthened and 
their hearts rejoiced ; then indeed could the church raise her can- 
ticle of praise to God and sing joyfully with the royal Psalmist : 
, For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow of death, will I 
fear no evils, because Thou art with me. 

At the conclusion of its second article our contemporary, 
quoting from the Church Quarterly Review, returns to its first 
argument, declaring with absolute certainty that, even supposing 
the Roman Church to have weathered all preceding storms, she 
surely succumbed under the iniquities practised by Alexander 
VI. at the end of the fifteenth century : 


“There is not the smallest doubt that his election was simoniacal and 
that he was returned by means of purchased votes. It is equally certain 
that he systematically sold the cardinalate to the highest bidder. Thus 
not only was his own popedom void by reason of simony, but the cardinals 
whom he had nominated—and he nominated a great many—were no true 
cardinals for the same reason,” 
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From these alleged facts the Church Quarterly draws the fol- 
lowing conclusion : 


“ The electoral body was thus utterly vitiated and disqualified by canon 
law at least as far back as 1513, and no conceivably valid election of a pope 
has taken place since that of Innocent VIII. in 1484, even if every defect 
prior to that date be condoned, and it be conceded that the breaches in the 
tenth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries were made good some- 
how. There has not been any retrospective action taken in regard to this 
final vitiation by simony, and to Alexander VI. belongs the responsibility 
of having made any assertion of unbroken and canonical devolution of a 
Petrine privilege in the line of Roman pontiffs impossible for any honest 
canonist or historian since his time.” 


We have simply referred to this final attack in order to lay 
before our readers the true position of canon law in relation to 
simony. The absurd conclusion regarding vitiated electoral 
bodies and permanently usurping and illicit pontiffs of course 
needs no further refutation than has already been given. 

Nothing is more clearly laid down by the great doctors of 
canon law than the fact that in general, although simony renders 
all exercise of the functions pertaining to the office simoniacally 
obtained illicit, 2¢ does not render them invalid. The first point is 
thus distinctly stated by Ferraris: 


“He who has been simoniacally ordained and is cognizant of the fact, 
in addition to the excommunication which he incurs zfso facto, is suspended 
from the exercise of all his orders, not only of those simoniacally received, 
but also of others, although the simony may have been effected secretly.” * 


But that this suspension does not render the same acts invalid, if 
the suspended cleric has the temerity to perform them, is equally 
clear from the following: 


“It must, however, be understood that the exercise of orders and other 
acts prohibited by suspension are valid, with the exception of elections. 
Actions implying the exercise of jurisdiction are also to be excepted, and 
on this account one who has been absolutely suspended cannot validly 
absolve.” t 


This is the law of the church regarding simoniacal clerics in 
general. It will be observed, however, that the exceptions laid 
down appear to play into the hands of our contemporaries, in- 
asmuch as the whole question turns upon the validity of elections 

* Ferraris, vol. vii. Simonza, art. iii. No. 12, 


t Ibidem sub titulo Suspensio, art. vii. No. 7. Cf. also Suarez, De Censuris, disp. xi. 
sect, ii. 2. 
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and of the exercise of jurisdiction after election. And, indeed, 
their case from this point of view would be perfect were it not, 
as we have already said, that the Vicar of Christ stands in this 
respect upon an altogether different level from any one else, both 
as regards his own exemption from the operation of the canons 
and his power of dispensing others. His position in reference to 
simony is thus fully explained by Suarez: 


“ Whether the pope selling a benefice may be regarded as dispensing the pur- 
chaser.—This involves anoth@ question which is usually introduced at 
this point—viz., whether the Roman pontiff, selling a benefice to any one 
and committing simony with him, may be regarded as dispensing him, at all 
events as regards the legal penalties. For some so deny this as to say 
that he remains excommunicate and incurs the remaining penalties. This 
opinion is advocated by Adrianus, etc. The contrary, however, is the com- 
mon opinion, and this appears to be the most agreeable to reason. For, 
first, as regards the penalty of nullity in such a collation, this is manifest 
from what has been said under the preceding heading. Secondly, as re- 
gards the penalty of excommunication, that man certainly cannot be called 
contumacious against the law of the pontiff who, in company with the 
pope himself, commits an act prohibited by law; and without contumacy 
there is no excommunication. Moreover, it is highly improbable that a 
prince should wish to punish an action in whose performance he himself 
has shared, or which he has at least encouraged. Lastly, if simony were 
contrary only to positive law, the pope should be understood as dispensing 
aS regards the sin also, and the subject himself should so regard it, since 
he ought not to suppose that the pope wishes to commit simony. Indeed, 
although simony should otherwise seem to be contrary to the divine law, 
if, however, it could be excused in the pope fer mutationem materia, the 
subject ought thus to presume and thus in good faith avoid all blame. 
When, however, the simony is of such a kind that the pontiff can by no 
means avoid incurring it, the subject zs indeed involved with him in the sin, 
but together with him ts excused from the penalty.” 


We have now discussed the entire argument in its threefold 
ramification as served up by the Church Times for the instruc- 
tion and profit of its readers. That journal sets out with a 
mighty flourish of trumpets to announce the immediate demoli- 
tion of all claims to universal jurisdiction on the part of the 
actual occupant of the see of Peter by reason of failure in the 
succession, appealing in proof of its assertions to the fundamen- 
tal principles of Roman canon law; and the second article con- 
cludes with these words: “ As God has not taken care to protect 
the papal succession from illegitimacy and doubt, it is plain that 
he cannot have conferred any such charter upon the Roman 


Church as that which Roman Catholics allege.” We have seen 
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conclusively that, so far from the jurisprudence of the church 
supplying any foundation for this amazing theory, it is simply 
the ignorance of non-Catholic writers (and for this, indeed, they 
cannot be blamed) as to the real principles of canon law which 
has given rise to this singular delusion. And now, in taking 
leave of our two contemporaries, we would ask in all charity and 
Christian kindness, To what purpose is all this bombast? Do the 
conductors of the Church Quarterly Review, who are understood 
to be clergymen of name and standing, imagine that the reputa- 
tion of their periodical can possibly be enhanced in the eyes of 
impartial men of any creed by the use of arguments such as 
these, which can be accounted for only on the score of culpable 
ignorance or intentional dishonesty? Of the latter we freely and 
frankly acquit these gentlemen. We do not for a moment sup- 
pose that the editors of either of these periodicals intended to 
misrepresent the principles of canon law. Having obtained a 
smattering of the laws relating to simony and irregularity from 
some source or other (probably some elementary text-book 
which would not contain the matter which we have extracted 
from larger works), they imagined that they had got hold of a 
good thing, and set themselves to work it for all that it was 
worth. But, alas! 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 


and when men without any theological training and still less 
knowledge of ecclesiastical jurisprudence undertake so stupen- 
dous an operation as the destruction of the Papacy upon the 
principles of canon law, they and their admirers must not be sur- 
prised or disappointed if all that they effect is the making a mild 
exhibition of themselves, when the pregnant rumblings of the 
mountain of Protestantism, the birth-pangs of the Church Quar- 
terly, and the portentous parturition of the Church Times can 
only succeed in producing such a very ridiculous mouse. 
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THE SHOONEEN. 
I. 


ALEXANDER MACALLISTER, of Baremoor, in the County of 
Wexford in Ireland—familiarly known in his district as “ Sandy 
the Shooneen ”—was the impecunious proprietor of a broad, low- 
lying tract of sterile, marshy land. His tenants were a lot of 
half-starved, rack rented creatures, who toiled from morn till 
night to meet the half-yearly “gale-day.” Of Ulster extraction, 
he was a rigid Presbyterian, a bitter hater of Catholicism, a vio- 
lent loyalist—as the term goes—and a prominent member of a 
Southern lodge. 

With his wife and daughter, the latter a beautiful young girl 
just budding into lovely womanhood, he resided ina big, ungainly 
structure called Baremoor House, which was situated on the 
only elevated and fertile portion of his property. This shabby- 
genteel residence was deprived of much of its bleak appearance 
by a profusion of wide-spreading shade-trees that enveloped it 
at every side. From the porch fronting the hall-door a gravelled 
carriage-way led down to the main entrance through a lawn of 
vivid greensward, in spring and early summer profusely decked 
with yellow daffodils and silvery daisies. 

A large, leaden-colored, iron-barred gateway, a pair of white- 
washed piers surmounted with bluestone globes, a tenantless 
lodge-house, and several huge elm-trees, the home of a large 
colony of cawing rooks, were the main outward characteristics 
of this abode of struggling gentility as viewed from the public 
road. 

Major Brown, of the County Wexford militia, was a constant 
visitor at Baremoor House. Gossip said he was paying his at- 
tentions to the lovely Flora Macallister, but to the eye of an or- 
dinary observer the cold and unresponsive manner in which 
these attentions were received told plainly that his suit was not 
a successful one. 

The major, as a rule, met the family every Sunday at church, 
and then drove home with them to a meagre yet ceremonious 
dinner, after which his host and himself whiled away the evening 
over a couple of tumblers of weak whiskey-toddy, discussing the 
stirring political events of the day, which, he would remark with 
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great pomposity, “ were fast crushing out of existence all the 
landed gentry in the country.” 

One Sunday evening, as the major and his host were engaged 
in this harmless method of entertainment, the latter picked up a 
copy of the local National newspaper, and, running his eye over 
the columns, stopped at one particular paragraph, to which he in- 
vited the attention of his guest. 

“ Major,” he inquired, “is there any truth in this story head- 
ed ‘ The Duncannon Warrior and the Jackass’ ?”’ 

‘Not that I know of,” replied the major, as his streaky, filmy 
eyeballs bulged out in anticipation of a suspected unpleasant reve- 
lation. “I don’t know who the blackguards can mean by ‘a 
Duncannon warrior.’ Of course I have to attend drill at the 
fort whenever that rascally scum of papist rebels’ styled the 
Wexford militia are called out for their annual training.” 

“ Listen to this,” said Macallister, adjusting his spectacles and 
beginning to read: “‘A few nights ago, as a well-known Dun- 
cannon major was returning home at a rather advanced hour 
after paying a visit to a sympathetic Shooneen, one of Shawn 
Foddher’s male donkeys insisted upon entering into a practical 
discussion with this gallant son of Mars on the much-talked-of 
subject of physical force. After a few brilliant rounds in the 
dark the jawbone or the unshod heels of the jackass proved too 
much for his military opponent, and had not the brisk scuffle 
attracted the attention of Shawn Foddher, who came quickly on 
the scene, the consequences might have proved fatal. We un- 
derstand the owner of this bloodthirsty quadruped will be sum- 
moned to attend the next Petty Sessions at Enniscorthy for allow- 
ing his donkeys to wander, uncared for, on the public road.’” 

‘Don’t believe one word of it, sir!” cried the major in a vio- 
lent burst of simulated indignation. ‘‘I can’t guess who it is the 
rascals intend to lampoon; but, at the same time, I think it only 
right that I should tell you I have lodged a complaint with my 
friend Captain Caldecott against that vile rebel Shawn Foddher 
for allowing those lazy, starved, wicked-looking brutes of his to 
wander at large on the public roads. There’s one friend of ours,” 
continued the major, “ who wouldn’t be sorry to see the rascal 
turned out on the roadside.” 

“Who's that?” 

“ Our new rector, the Reverend Silas Lawson.” 

“Why, what did he do to him?” 

“Oh! nothing very much,” replied the major, as he reached 
out the sugar-tongs and dropped a white lump into his tumbler 
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of toddy. “You know the rector’s misguided but still well- 
meaning craze to bring the light of the Gospel into the hovels of 
these benighted, priest-ridden papists. Well, sir,” continued the 
major, as he proceeded to crush the fast dissolving sugar-lump, 
“the rector had the misfortune to meet this lazy rascal Shawn 
Foddher on his rounds, and from his unkemptand forbidding ap- 
pearance it struck the innocent clergyman that he would be a 
good subject to make a commencement on for the spread of 
Evangelical Truth. He stopped the blackguard and inquired if 
he hadany family dependent on him. ‘I have, yer riverence,’ said 
the low scoundrel in a whining, hypocritical tone. ‘I have nine in 
family, sir ’—although you and I, Sandy, know the rascal hasn’t 
wife or chick or child save his infernal donkeys. ‘Do they ever 
read the Bible, my good man?’ inquired Mr. Lawson. 

“<The divil ever—’” 

“I beg your pardon, major,” broke in the host. “Speak 
easy. That last word of yours, if it caught Mrs. Macallister’s 
ears, might not be very pleasant. You know this is the Sabbath 
evening.” 

“Excuse me, Sandy. I was, perhaps, carried a bit away at 
the thought of that low villain’s cunning, and you know I was 
quoting the exact words of Mr. Lawson himself, who told me 
the story.” 

“ All right ; go on.” 

“Well, the rector asked him why his family never read the 
Bible. ‘ Bekase,’ said the double-distilled ruffian, ‘they can’t 
read, yer riverence. They don’t know B from a bull’s fut.’ So, 
to make a long story short, after further questions on the part of 
the misguided, unsuspecting rector, and further lying answers on 
the part of this knowing, deep-plotting villain, Mr. Lawson made 
an appointment to make a morning call at the rascal’s cabin.” 

“Rather foolish of the reverend gentleman, I should say,” 
said Macallister. “He should have asked some of us about the 
fellow’s character.” 

“That’s just what I said to him, Sandy—my very words. But, 
as Mr. Lawson told me, the low impostor looked so simple as he 
scratched his scrubby, foxy poll and asked the reverend gentle- 
man if he knew of any chapter on industry—or industhry, as he 
called it—in the Bible, that the innocent clergyman was fairly 
taken in. As Mr. Lawson told me, quoting the impostor’s own 
identical words, ‘it would be a charity fur you, yer riverence, to 
read a chapter or two on industhry to these lazy allyawns o’ 
mine, to try an’ induce them to do a sthroke or two o’ work; for 
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they’ll do nothin’ for me,’ says the low villain, ‘ but ait their males 
and rowl themse’fs in the dirt from mornin’ till night.’ ” 

“Well, major,” interrupted the host, “your friend was 
caught in the trap. I presume he visited the cabin prepared to 
read the lecture?” 

“ Not only that, Sandy, but he actually did read a large por- 
tion of a suitable epistle from Paul; and as his sight is naturally 
weak and the cabin was so dark, he would have probably gone 
on reading, I do not know how long, were it not that one of the 
donkeys indulged in a violent fit of braying.” 

“You don’t mean to say he actually read the Bible to the 
donkeys ?” 

“T regret to say that he did. They were inside a kind of low 
partition, over which their heads alone protruded; and as it was 
very dark and Mr. Lawson was very anxious to get in some 
Scripture reading, he did not perceive the deception which had 
been practised on him until he heard the first roar of the 


jackass !” 
“T am sorry for the reverend gentleman,” said Macallister, 
scarcely able to refrain from smiling. “I presume he won't 


bother himself much further with fellows of this type?” 

“You may bet your life he won’t, Sandy. All the benighted 
papists in the district may go to—well, they may go to Hong 
Kong, or any other place of worship, before Mr. Lawson will 
ever again make a single endeavor to effect their salvation. But 
here is Mrs. Macallister, I declare. Her coming is my signal. 
’Tis high time I should be moving for home.” 

“You seem to have had a very interesting discussion, what- 
ever it may have been about,” remarked the lady who had just 
entered the room. 

“ Merely a little story I was telling, madame,” answered the 
major, rising and moving towards the hall rack, from which he 
took his overcoat; “but an end must come to everything, you 
see. I’m off.” 

“Good-night, major,” responded the host, as he followed his 
guest out tothe hall-door. “’Tis a dark night. Take care you 
don’t knock up against Shawn Foddher on your way.” 

‘“‘ The low, dirty scoundrel will keep clear of me, Sandy,” re- 
plied the major with a hollow laugh, “as long as I carry this 
loaded stick in my hand. I will light my pipe now; ‘twill keep 
me company on the road.” 

The major now struck a match, and, having ignited his pipe, 
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puffed it into a blaze, and then, buttoning his coat up to his chin, 
started out on his homeward journey. 


II, 


When Macallister heard his guest slamming the road-gate 
after him he retired within the house, and barred and bolted the 
outer door. Then he returned to the sitting-room he had just 
quitted, and, throwing himself into the easy-chair lately occupied 
by his friend, proceeded to brew himself another tumbler of 
whiskey-toddy. 

His wife sat moodily by the chimney-corner, gazing into the 
embers of the now smouldering fire, and occasionally heaving a 
kind of long-drawn sigh which caused her husband to turn his 
eyes slowly in her direction. 

“ Heigho!” she ejaculated, ‘“ what a weary, weary world this 
is when the pocket is not as full as the desires.” 

“Do you want money, Susan?” inquired her husband lan. 
guidly. 

“Do I want money? Good gracious! Sandy Macallister, 
do you see a pair of horns growing out over my ears? Of course 
I want money. I always want money, and that is the very rea- 
son I wished to speak to you about getting further time to pay 
Malone’s bill.” 

“ What can I do about it?” replied her husband, as he drained 
down his glass of punch. “It is in the hands of that young fire- 
brand lawyer O’Donoghue. He would not do mea favor. You 
had better call on him yourself; he might not have the courage 
to refuse you.” 

“1 have been thinking over that very plan, Sandy ; but on re- 
flection I deem it safer to send him a note asking him to come out 
here to-morrow with his client and take an inventory of sufficient 
articles of furniture for a bill of sale to secure the amount until 
we can get in some of our outstanding rents. Florry knows him 
—she was introduced to him at the last fancy fair held in Gorey 
—and her presence will assist me in the endeavor.” 

“Very good, Susan,” replied Macallister thoughtfully. “I 
have no objection to your resorting to any means in your power 
to stave off the immediate payment of this debt, but I must 
object to Florry having anything to say to this young papist 
lawyer. Major Brown—” 

“ Major Fiddlesticks, Sandy!” interrupted the lady. “ Do 
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you think my daughter would throw herself away on him ?—a 
regular sot, who is fully as old as you are! No, no; not if I can 
help it. Florry has already given him a decisive answer which 
has settled his aspirations in her regard. I only wish this young 
lawyer O’Donoghue was not a papist. He is rich, and the alli- 
ance would get us out of all our financial embarrassments.” 

The following day the lawyer and his client drove out to 
Baremoor House in answer to the lady’s invitation. 

Desmond O’Donoghue, attorney-at-law, was a handsome, 
well-built, intelligent young man. He was a prominent figure 
at all the National meetings in the county, an eloquent speaker, 
and a general favorite with every patriotically-disposed human 
being in the district. His client, Dan Malone, was a stout, vulgar- 
looking old man, whose life might be said to have been entirely 
spent behind his counter, and who, as he took his seat upon a 
handsome cushioned chair, seemed ill at ease at the comfort it 
afforded. After wriggling about uneasily for some time he 
sought relief in twirling his hat in his big, fat, speckled hands, and, 
after giving an owl-like gaze about the tastefully-furnished apart- 
ment, be turned his eyes in the direction of his legal adviser. 

“I wondher, Misther Desmond,” he began, in a low, whisper- 
ing tone, as he inched his chair over towards the lawyer, “ is the 
Shooneen raaly sick, or is id on’y a dodge he’s tryin’ on uz? 
You know I can’t be hard, daalin’ wid the wife.” 

“1 really can’t tell you, Dan,” replied O'Donoghue. ‘I take it 
they want more time, and your permission to withhold marking 
judgment against them to-morrow. It all rests with you, whether 
you will force the immediate payment of your account, and per- 
haps smash them up, or be lenient with them and take chance 
for your money.” 

“ What do you advise me to do, Misther Desmond?” 

“ Whatever you please,” was the quiet reply. “I have already 

explained the situation to you.” 
; “Well, then, Misther Desmond,” said Malone, “in the name 
©’ God, I won’t press him; although I know the blaackguard 
would on’y be too delighted to ruin me or you, or any of our 
way o’ thinkin’. But, thank God! I can live iddout the money, 
even if I lose it.” 

“T am glad you have come to that conclusion yourself. I 
could not well have suggested it to you. But stay,I hear a step. 
Here are the ladies.” 

The door was now thrown open, and Mrs. Macallister, fol- 
lowed by her daughter, entered the room. Both visitors rose 
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from their seats, and the lady of the house advanced towards the 
lawyer with outstretched hand and smiling countenance, after 
which she bowed, in a most condescending manner, towards the 
burly creditor, Her daughter retired to the extreme end of the 
room, and, seating herself in an easy-chair with abashed and 
downcast gaze, seemed awaiting her mother’s invitation to lend 
her aid in the unpleasant interview. 

“‘T am so much obliged to you, Mr. O'Donoghue,” began the 
arch diplomatist, “ for your kindness in calling here this evening. 
[ regret very much that my husband's indisposition unables him 
to attend to this purely business matter. Of course I fully 
explained his proposition to you with regard to the bill of sale, 
and if you please we can now begin and make an inventory for 
the schedule. My daughter will assist me.” 

“Well, Mrs. Macallister,” began the lawyer, as he cast his 
gaze in the direction of the room wherein the young lady was 
seated, “ my client, Mr. Malone, has been conferring with me on 
the matter since I read your offer of security to him, and has 
come to the conclusion that an unregistered bill of sale will give 
him no better security for his debt than that which he has at 
present; therefore—” 

“ He refuses to accede to our offer,’’ interrupted the lady, as a 
hectic flush mantled her cheek, and she cast a sidelong look in 
the direction of her daughter. 

“Oh! no, madame; you mistake,” replied the lawyer, slightly 
elevating his voice. “ Mr. Malone does not intend to direct me 
to mark a judgment ; on the contrary, he is willing to give you 
all further reasonable time you may require to liquidate his 
demand.” 

“ This is really very kind of Mr. Malone—very kind indeed.” 
And here Mrs. Macallister turned and bowed towards the soft- 
hearted, awkward creditor, who twirled his hat between his 
hands and seemed anything but at his ease at the lady’s courtly 
politeness. “The times have been so very bad of late, Mr. 
O'Donoghue,” she continued, “ owing to foreign competition in 
food-products and the unfortunate political disturbances, that my 
husband has not been able to collect his rents, and, therefore, our 
circumstances have been so strained that we really have not been 
able to keep our engagements.” 

* That'll be all right, ma’am,” broke in Malone, to the evident 
astonishment of his auditors, “ whin we'll get Home Rule.” 

“Oh! really,” replied Mrs. Macallister, turning quickly around 
and darting a sharp glance at her unsophisticated creditor, “ it 
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may be so, sir; but we ladies do not presume to understand 
politics.” 

“ Av coorse not, ma’am. But how can the country be ever 
well off wid one class fightin’ agin the other, the landlord 
squeezin’ the poor tenant in the bad times, an’ the Protestan’ 
threatenin’ to make war on his Catholic fellow-countryman? 
For my part, ma’am, although, av coorse, I have a private regard 
for my own—an’ who’d blame me ?—I wouldn’t object to help a 
Protestan’, or even a Prosbytaarian, if I thought they stud in 
need of it.” 

“Bravo! Dan,” exclaimed the lawyer, with a jocular air, 
seeking by his simulated hilarity to cover the rude remarks of 
his client. ‘“ Your want of bigotry does honor to your head and 
heart. But we will be going now. Mrs. Macallister, my client, 
Mr. Malone, is a trifle outspoken in his manner, but I assure you 
it is the liberality of his big Irish heart which sets his tongue in 
motion. You need not further trouble yourself about that account 
of his, but whenever convenient I will be happy to hear from 
you. Come on, Dan.” 

The client rose and, with a kind of half-apologetic bow, 
moved towards the door. The lawyer fixed his gaze upon a 


pretty little water-color sketch which adorned the room, and 
the lady of the house, perceiving the action, moved up towards. 
him, and, adjusting a pair of gold spectacles, proceeded in her 
turn to study the picture. 

“That is one of my daughter Flora’s sketches,” she saidt 
“ She has a decided taste for art, and I regret here, in this coun- 


try place, she cannot perfect herself in its study. Florry,” she 
called out, turning towards her daughter, “ do you not know Mr.. 
O’Donoghue? I think you told me you had been introduced to 
him.” 

“Oh! yes, madame,” replied the blushing disciple of Black- 
stone. “TI have had that pleasure.” 

The young lady now advanced, and, lifting her long; silken 
eyelashes, gave the lawyer a glance from the depth of her violet 
orbs which set his heart beating with increased tumult; then 
she extended her hand, which he grasped with lover-like fervor, 
and said in a quiet, half-abashed tone: “I would have recognized 
Mr. O’Donoghue before this, mother, but that his visit here was 
a strictly professional one, and, unfortunately, one paid. under 
very distressing circumstances.” 

“Tam sorry, Mr. O’Donoghue,” said the elder lady, “ that 
my husband’s views on political and religious matters are so 
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widely different from your own, He is what you style an 
Orangeman and a loyalist, and you are a Roman Catholic and a 
Nationalist. What a pity there should be a necessity for such 
broad distinctions!” 

“Still, madame,” replied the lawyer, “mutual forbearance 
will do much to conciliate conflicting parties. Your co-reli- 
gionists need not fear the action of their Catholic brethren, even 
in the moment of our triumph.” 

As the lawyer took his hat off the hall rack he turned towards 
the young lady, who stood silently at the parlor entrance. 

“Good-by, Miss Macallister,” he said, stretching out his hand 
and grasping hers: “I am sorry my first visit to Baremoor was 
not made under more fortunate circumstances.” Then in a sotto 
voce, meant evidently for her private ear: “I will be at the 
Long Lane to-morrow evening. Can you meet me?” 

“JT will try,” she whispered. 

“Au revoir, then,” he replied in an equally faint tone, after 
which, with a polite bow, he passed quickly out through the hall- 
door to the gravelled path in front of the building, where he 
joined his burly client, who had been impatiently awaiting his 
arrival. 


III. 


The day after the lawyer's visit Mrs. Macallister announced 
her intention of driving into the neighboring market-town to 
make some dry-goods purchases. Her daughter Florry, how- 
ever, excused herself from accompanying her, and stole out as 
soon as she saw the jaunting-car upon which her mother was 
seated pass out through the front gate. Then she struck out 
quickly across the dewy fields for the Long Lane, the hawthorn- 
bound and primrose-fringed trysting-place wherein she had pro- 
mised to meet her lover. 

With two young and sympathetically-mated human beings 
who meet to tell each other the old, old story, time flies with 
wings of speed. It was not until the sun had cast the broad, flat 
land in cool gray shade, and fired the yellow, furze-crowned sum- 
mits of the distant uplands, that prudence suggested an immediate 
homeward journey. 

As the lovers emerged from the Long Lane upon the winding 
high-road the portly form of Father Tom Doyle, the jolly old 
parish priest, was seen advancing towards them. Although 
Father Tom, as he was familiarly called, had his hat off and was 
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evidently reciting from his breviary, still, as all the parish knew, 
he had a quick eye for everything passing round him. 

“By Jove! Florry,” exclaimed O'Donoghue, as he recogniz- 
ed the pastor, “ what a misfortune! My friend Father Tom, and 
no way of escape. We must only make a bold front of it, and I 
can say that I met you casually on the road, and was merely ac- 
companying you as far as your own gate.” 

But Father Tom was too old a bird to be caught with chaff, 
and when he approached within a few paces of his young friend 
and parishioner, and noted the deep blush which suffused his 
cheeks, he began to suspect there was something in the wind. 

He knew, of course, the lawyer’s companion, and were she of 
his own fold there was no one in the entire county he would 
have been better pleased to have met in the same situation ; but 
a Presbyterian, and the penniless daughter of “Sandy the Shoo- 
neen”! Father Tom took a vigorous pinch of snuff and blew 
his nose with his big red handkerchief. 

What was to be done? The characteristic smile of friendly 
recognition was beginning to broaden on Father Tom’s big, 
honest face, and in another moment they were within speaking 
distance. 

“Father Tom,” began O’Donoghue, with ill-concealed bash- 
fulness, “this is Miss Flora Macallister, of Baremoor.” 

The pastor lifted his hat and bowed. 

“TI was down by the bog,” continued the amatory-disposed 
lawyer, “merely to see if the young ducks were flying, as I in- 
tend having an evening’s shooting at them next week, when I 
met Miss Macallister on the road.” 

Something seemed to interfere with the sight of one of Father 
Tom’s eyes, as he closed it into wrinkled tightness, while the 
open one gleamed with a sort of funny knowingness at his young 
parishioner. 

“T think, Desmond,” said he, as he pointed towards a path- 
way a short distance from him, “this passage leads straight up 
to Miss Macallister’s house.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young lady in a meek, bashful tone. 
“T fear I have delayed already too long. Good-by, Mr. O’Dono- 
oy I am obliged for your kindness in accompanying me so 
ar.” 

Then she turned her eyes towards the priest, and, stretching 
out her hand to meet his, said: “ Good-by, sir.” 

“Good-by, Miss Macallister,” said Father Tom. “I am very 
happy, I assure you, to have made your acquaintance.” 
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At this moment Flora’s attention was attracted by the sound 
of approaching footsteps, and, looking around in a frightened 
manner, to her horror she perceived Major Brown, who had evi- 
dently been a witness to her handshaking familiarity with the 
priest. She quickened her footsteps to avoid him, but the major, 
with rapid strides, came up near her and called out: 

“Miss Florry, you.seem to be ina great hurry. I am going 
up to the house to see your father, and I will accompany you. 
You ought to be as well pleased to walk and talk with me as you 
were with that ignorant popish priest you have just left. I in. 
tend telling your father all about your doings.” 

“You are a mean, low man to do so,” retorted the girl, glar- 
ing fiercely at her companion. ‘“ An accident caused me to meet 
that gentleman whom you call a popish priest, and I did not ex- 
change ten words with him. Asa lady I could not insult him 
when I found myself respectfully addressed. You know my 
father’s fierce antipathy to priests, and the misery you may en- 
tail within our family by your officious, tell-tale interference. It 
is therefore that I am forced to stoop, nay, even beg of you not 
to make any allusion to this purely accidental occurrence.” 

“The answer you gave me when I pressed my own suit, and 
the sight of the man whom | have just found in your company, 
and who has lost me your affection, preclude the possibility of 
such an infringement of my duty. You have had your moment 
of triumph, Miss Macallister; | now have mine. As an officer 
in her most gracious majesty’s militia,and as a Protestant gentle- 
man, I cannot conscientiously refrain from acquainting your fa- 
ther of all I have seen this evening. . These rebellious priests, 
with their communistic cries of Home Rule and abolition of the 
landed interests, are now our bitterest foes. Am I, then, to see 
the daughter of my friend and brother Mason degrade herself by 
giving her hand to a vile political firebrand ?” 

Flora Macallister felt a choking sensation in her throat. It 
was useless to argue further with this inexorable bigot, this dis- 
carded suitor for her hand. So, without another word or com- 
ment, she proceeded on her way, and on arriving at the hall-door 
dashed hurriedly up-stairs to her own room. Meanwhile the 
major, with his own additions and innuendoes, was telling his 
story to his “brother Orangeman”’; and after a few moments 
Flora heard a terrible voice, which she dreaded, calling her at 
the foot of the stairs : 

“ Florry, Florry, come here at once.” 

With trembling and trepidation she crept down the stairs and 
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entered the parlor, wherein her father and Major Brown now sat 
together. 

“Florry,” began the now excited head of the family, “ what 
is this I hear about your conduct? Have you determined on 
disgracing me?” 

“I did not disgrace you, father; I could not do so.” 

“You lie, girl! You did. Has not Major Brown seen you 
hand-in-hand with a popish priest—the arch-rascal who presides 
at all the unlawful meetings in the county ?” 

“TI met him accidentally, father, and I could not avoid re- 
turning a bare salute when it was given to me in common cour- 
tesy.” 

“ And is it not a fact that that blackguard Home Rule attor- 
ney, O’Donoghue, introduced you to him?” 

“Yes, father, I was introduced to the priest by Mr. O’Dono- 
ghue. On his visit to this house yesterday you know he did not 
prove himself a blackguard ; and he is not one either, but a gen- 
tleman and a man of honor!” 

All this while Major Brown was sniggering and shuffling un- 
easily in his chair, evidently delighted at the domestic storm 
which his revenge had been the means of arousing. He looked 
fora moment at the girl, who, without evincing boldness or de- 
fiance, still displayed no palpable demonstration of fear. 

“You should make her solemnly promise, Sandy,” he chimed 
in, “that she will never speak to that papist lawyer again.” 

“She shall do so,” roared Macallister, as he reached up to 
the mantelpiece and grasped a large riding-whip. “I will see to 
it that my orders are obeyed. Do you promise, girl, that you 
will never again speak or exchange a word with this papist law- 
yer-fellow with whom you were found this evening?” 

“Father,” cried the now terrified Flora, throwing herself 
upon her knees, and with tearful, imploring gaze looking into her 
parent’s face, now wrinkled and distorted with passion, “ for- 
give me if I seem to be disobedient, but at another time, when we 
are alone, I will give you satisfactory reasons.” 

“I want none of your reasons, you young Jezabel! Do you 
promise? ” 

With head bowed down the weeping girl murmured: “I 
cannot.” 

“ Then by the contents of this I will make you!” And before 
his affrighted daughter had time to lift her hands on guard, the 
heavy whip descended with terrific force across her face and 
neck, and with a wild cry of pain she fell upon the floor. 
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IV. 


When Mrs. Macallister arrived home she found her husband 
and Major Brown seated in the front parlor. Their noticeable 
silence and moody attitudes instantly suggested to her the idea 
that something had gone wrong in her absence; so, suspecting 
possibly the quarter from which the trouble might have arisen, 
she eagerly inquired for her daughter Florry. 

‘‘] don’t know where she is,” replied her husband gruffly, 
without even lifting his eyes to look at his wife, “and, further- 
more, I don’t care. Possibly she has some popish priest keeping 
her company.” 

“ Popish priest!” exclaimed Mrs. Macallister. “ Why, Sandy, 
what do you mean?” 

“I mean,” replied her husband, rising from his chair, and ele- 
vating his voice so that he might be heard by all the inmates of 
the house—“ I mean that if any daughter of mine wishes to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of Romish Mass-singers or rebellious Home- 
Rulers she had better quit my house for ever.” 

“ This is a strange expression, Sandy. I cannot understand 
you. Tell me what has happened since I left here!” 

“Go and ask her,” retorted the husband with a sneer, as he 
pointed towards the staircase—“ your pet daughter. I have given 
her a lesson she won't forget for some time, and if I ever catch 
her again disobeying me | will turn her homeless on the road- 
side.” 

“Tt is unfortunately too true, Mrs. Macallister,” broke in 
Major Brown, rising from his chair and moving towards the 
door, as if to take his leave. ‘There is no doubt about the 
matter. I saw her myself shaking hands with that old fire-brand 
priest Doyle, and smiling at him as if she were one of his most 
intimate friends.” 

“And you carried the pleasant news, did you?” inquired the 
lady, with a tone of voice and a scornful glance at the informant 
which did not bode well for his future welcome at the Sunday 
dinner-table at Baremoor. 

“TI considered it my duty, madame,” replied the major, witha 
profound bow. 

“ Then allow me, sir, to offer you my thanks for your conde- 
scension.” 

“ How, madame? Ido not clearly understand.” 
“Perhaps not. Was it not a condescension that you should 
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lower yourself from your high military position to becomea little, 
tale-bearing family disturber ?” 

“Susan,” interrupted the husband, “ you must not speak in that 
manner to Major Brown. I think he deserves our best thanks for 
his friendly interference.” 

“That is a matter of opinion, Sandy. It is fortunate for 
Major Brown I was not here when he told his troublesome story. 
{can mind my own daughter, and I have no need of military 
spies to track her every footstep.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, madame,” rejoined the major, look- 
ing palpably discomfited at his unpleasant position. “I believed 
I was doing you and your husband a service with this intelli- 
gence.” 

“It was one, sir, which was unsought, and which I hope will 
never be repeated.” 

“Then, madame, I presume I had better say good-evening.” 

“ Good-evening, sir,” was the disdainful reply. ‘You have 
given me unpleasant employment enough to incapacitate me from 
entertaining you any further.” 

Major Brown bowed coweringly before the irate mistress of 
Baremoor, and quickly passed out of the room. 

After a few ineffectual inquiries to her husband Mrs. Macal- 
lister instantly quitted the parlor and proceeded towards the 
bedroom of her offending daughter. The door was bolted from 
the inside, and it was not without considerable knocking and 
calling that it was opened by the fair occupant herself, who pre- 
sented such a tristful and dishevelled appearance, after her terri- 
ble paroxysm of grief and tears, that her mother was terror- 
stricken at the sight. 

“My own dear, darling Florry!" she cried, as she threw ber 
arms around her daughter’s neck and kissed her fervently on the 
forehead. “ What, in Heaven’s name, has happened since I left 
here this morning? Your father is wild with passion, and you, 
my dear—you frighten me with the appearance you present. 
But stay, what is this? My God! you have been cut upon the 
cheek—such a blow, too! Tell me quickly how it all occurred.” 

Through her sobs the girl told her the whole story—of her 
affection for the young iawyer and his reciprocal feeling ; of the 
appointment in the Long Lane, the walk home, the accidental 
meeting with Father Doyle, and the unfortunate appearance of 
Major Brown. 

“O that contemptible little tell-tale! This is all revenge 
at your refusal of his suit. But, Florry my dear, wipe your eyes 
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and brush your hair, and come down with me to supper. You 
know it will be all right when I am at the table. Brown is gone. 
I gave him a piece of my mind; and had I then known as much 
as I do now he would not have got off so easily.” 

Yielding to the kind maternal invitation, Flora arranged the 
fringe upon her neck-gear so as to hide the dark-red welt which 
had arisen from the blow, and, with her mother’s arm locked in 
hers, descended slowly down the stairway. The moment the 
pair entered the apartment there was a violent commotion. 
The father swung his chair around and then sprang to his feet, 
and, with outstretched arm and forefinger rigidly extended in the 
direction of his unhappy daughter, called out in stentorian tones: 

“ This girl leaves the room, or I will leave it! I cannot sit in 
company with one who plots designing falsehoods to disgrace 
my household by associating with the sworn enemies of my 
friends and party!” 

“OQ Sandy, Sandy!” broke in the wife, “ what in the name 
of wonder is the matter with you? Are you losing your senses, 
man? Florry is deeply grieved that she has offended you, and 
she has explained the whole matter to me. ’Twas an accident 
she met—” 

“ Another infernal lie of hers!’ roared the now excited man. 
“ Was it by accident she met that spouting rebel O’Donoghue, 
or by accident they both met that popish priest on an unfre- 
quented roadway? Leave the room, leave my presence, girl, or 
I may rue the day I first called you daughter!” 

The poor penitent, thus savagely addressed, could not articu- 
late one syllable in reply; even her garrulous mother was, for 
the moment, tongue-tied at the sight of her husband’s fearful 
wrath, and releasing her hold of her daughter’s arm, which she 
had grasped at the first moment of attack, she allowed her to re- 
cede a few paces, when she instantly rushed back to her room, 
which she had just quitted. 

The moment the young girl disappeared Alexander Macallis- 
ter arose from the chair into which he had thrown himself after 
his angry outburst, and, directing a piercing glance at his wife, 
said in a deep, sarcastic tone : 

“]T suppose, Susan, you are going to take sides with that re- 
bellious daughter of yours. Don’t you know what I am—that I 
am Orange of the Orange, if by that is meant one loyal to his 
queen and the integrity of the empire?” 

“Oh! nonsense, Sandy,” retorted his wife, with marked acer- 
ibity in her tones. “I'm sick of all this talk about you Orange- 
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men. You can be as Orange as you like, but you mustn’t strike 
my daughter with your whip. I'll see that this shall never 
occur again.” 


Vv. 


The next morning Macallister arose in no good-humor with 
the world in general. His outbreak with his daughter had 
aroused his worst feelings; and then also debts pressed heavily 
on the ““Shooneen.” The rents which should be paid him were 
not forthcoming. A decrease in the value of all farm produce 
and a wet, unfruitful season had incapacitated his unfortunate 
tenants from giving him even an instalment of their payments, 
and in a blind spirit of revenge he determined to invoke the un- 
relenting zgis of the law to compass their eviction. 

One of the most notable defaulters on his property was Mick 
McGrath—an honest, struggling, poor fellow whom inevitable 
circumstances had reduced almost to a starving condition. 
Against this man in particular Macallister had a grudge, and he 
therefore determined upon making him what he styled a fear- 
ful example of his power. 


It was a drizzly, cheerless October morning that the measur- 
ed tramp of marching feet attracted the attention of little Patsey 
McGrath, and when he had satisfied himself as to the destination 
of the military he instantly rushed into the house, crying out, 
as he clapped his hands in the excitement of his grief: “O 
mammy, mammy, he’s de sogers!” 

Mrs. McGrath was a delicate, attenuated woman, who for 
many years had been a victim to heart-disease, and the dreaded 
announcement, although daily expected, instantly threw her into 
a fever of excitement. Her husband, who was abroad in the 
fields working at the time, no sooner perceived the approach of 
the military than he rushed wildly towards his house, and on 
entering the door was horror-stricken to find his wife lying 
fainting on the floor. The strange pallor of the woman’s pinch- 
ed-up features, her closed eyes and rigidity of body, at first 
glance led him to the belief that she had succumbed to the fell 
malady which had long threatened her life ; so in the wildness of 
his grief he cast himself on his knees beside her, while the young 
children, terror-stricken at the sight of their parents, crowded 
around the motionless form of their mother, uttering piteous in- 
fantine cries which might soften the most obdurate heart. 
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The scene was one of those fearful ones which can be wit- 
nessed in many parts of Ireland to-day, and which will continue 
to disgrace the land as long as London-made laws shall hold 
their power in the country. 

“ Halt!” 

A loud military command, a cessation of the martial tread, 
and in a few minutes the light in McGrath’s kitchen was almost 
extinguished by the forms of the Shooneen and the county sheriff 
standing in the narrow doorway. 

“ McGrath,” began the landlord, as he fixed his gaze on his 
tenant, “I have been compelled to bring the sheriff here to get 
possession of my place. You have not kept up to your pro- 
mise.” 

“’Twas the bad saison, yer honor,” pleaded the poor man, 
“an’ the fall in prices, an’ the sickness, that kep’ me back. You 
see my wife lyin’ there; I’m afeared the shock ov bein’ turned 
out is afther killin’ her.” 

“Oh! nonsense,” replied Macallister. ‘This is an old trick 
to gain compassion; but it won’t work this time. Out you 
must go.” 

When the sheriff had fully taken in the situation of the misery 
of the poor people whom he was about to evict, he requested the 
landlord to accompany him outside, and sought to dissuade him 
from the proceeding. 

“] fear this will be a bad business, Mr. Macallister,” said he. 
“I would strongly advise you to leave this man in his holding 
for the winter. This eviction will be the talk of the whole 
county.” 

“I do not care whether it is or not,” was the brusque reply. 
“The fellow owes me rent, the land is mine, and I am deter- 
mined I will have possession.” 

“ But, Mr. Macallister,” said the sheriff, “can’t you see you 
are about to run a very great risk? Should the woman die on 
your hands her death will be styled ‘murder’; and even should 
she recover sufficiently to walk away from the place her husband 
may wreak his vengeance on you. My experience tells me it is 
not safe to trust men in McGrath's unhappy condition.” 

“ | have considered that point also, Mr. Sheriff, and here you 
see I have come thoroughly prepared.” The Shooneen then 
threw open his overcoat and pointed to an inside pocket, from 
which the shining mounting of a pistol was distinctly visible. 
“ A British bull-dog, Mr. Sheriff, the contents of which this rascal 
tenant of mine will get if he dares to attack me with violence.” 
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“ Very well, Mr. Macallister, you can do as you please. We 
will proceed at your risk.” 

Both men now re-entered the house. Mrs, McGrath was 
standing upright, surrounded by her little children, whom she 
was caressing and encouraging to cease their tears, as she was 
all right. 

“ We’re goin’ away, childher,” she said, unable to repress the 
tears that glistened in her eyes, “ an’ God an’ his Holy Mother ’ill 
take care of us. Don’t cry, my launa’—this to a handsome-faced 
little fellow who burst into a loud lamentation when the sheriff 
and the landlord approached his mother. ‘“ We’re goin’ to a fine 
big house, agragh, where ye’ll all get yer food an’ good dhry 
beds, an’ where I can see ye now an’ agen. God knows I never 
thought the poor house would see me in it at the end of my 
days.” 

“Mrs. McGrath,” said the landlord, “ you will oblige us by 
walking outside, and bringing your children with you.” 

“Oh! yis, sir,” said the mother, gathering her little family 
about her slender skirts as a hen does her chickens, “ We're 
goin’, yer honner ; you needn’t say another word.” 

As the group reached the door one of the children ran back 
and clutched its father by the leg as he was sweeping up some 
Indian meal out of a box and putting it in a bag preparatory to 
his departure. Macallister turned quickly round and stretched 
out his hand to stay the little urchin, when Mick McGrath turned 
upon him with frenzy blazing in his eyes and roared out: “ Laave 
go that child, you black-hearted rascal! He’ll go out whin I’m 
goin’.” 

“ A trick, McGrath, to hold possession. It’s not the first child 
was stowed away in a hidden place to evade the law. But out 
he must go, here!” 

The child sent up a wild howl as the landlord grasped him, 
and the father with a bound clutched Macallister’s arm as in a 
vise. The Shooneen, though an aged man, was yet a strong one, 
and with a desperate wrench he rid himself from his tenant’s 
clutch, then quickly his hand disappeared into his inside pocket 
as he saw McGrath rush towards the smouldering embers of the 
turf fire on the hearth. The sheriff stood spellbound with terror, 
and the child managed to make another rush towards its father. 
McGrath had quickly grasped a rough, murderous-looking iron 
bar, and in the intensity of his passion caught the little boy up in 
his arms as he whirled the rude weapon aloft in a defensive atti 
tude. 
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The Shooneen’s blood was up, and the protection which he 
believed was afforded him by the pistol impelled him to advance 
a step nearer the poor hunted tenant. The child gave another 
terrified yell as the men closed together, and before the sheriff or 
any outsider could interfere there was a loud report, a pistol-flash 
of fire and smoke, a terrible dull thud of the iron bar, and the 
Shooneen with a death-groan lay writhing on the floor! 

Then the wild shriek of a woman was heard, and a rush was 
made from without. On the floor of the cabin lay the landlord, 
the dark blood oozing from his skull; near him lay a little white- 
faced child over whom his horror-stricken father bent. The 
bullet meant for the father had taken the life of his little child. 


Why proceed further with this terrible picture? It is, alas! 
the story of Ireland to-day—Orange hate, landlord oppression, 
unjust enactments ; the impecunious landlord on the one hand, 
the over-weighted, helpless tenant-farmer on the other. Evic- 
tions are as rife to-day in Ireland, notwithstanding all the bene- 
ficial results which were to flow from the late Land Act, as they 
were twenty years ago; and so they will continue, and tragedies 
like this will blur the page of Irish history, until a drastic remedy 
shall be applied to the numerous ills of that unhappy country, 
until her own people, on their own soil, shall meet and enact their 
own laws. 


Twelve months after the death of “ the Shooneen ” Flora Mac- 
allister sat with her mother in the parlor of Baremoor House. 
The violent shock which the latter had sustained had completely 
silvered her hair. 

“ It is all arranged, then, Florry my dear,” went on Mrs. Mac- 
allister, resuming the thread of a conversation with her daughter, 
“and you will marry him?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“I am pleased with the intelligence. It will ease my mind to 
know that you are now safely established in life. Mr. O’Dono- 
ghue is rich and kind-hearted, and can afford to keep you above 
the little harassing wants which oppressed us in your poor 
father’s lifetime. But, Florry, is it true that you are about to 
change your religion.” 

“It is, mother.” 

“ And what have you found in Catholicism which was not 
within your own?” 
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“ T have found, mother, a peace which passeth all human un- 
derstanding.” 

“God bless you, my child!” said the old lady, as she leaned 
forward and imprinted a fervent kiss on the soft cheek of the fair 
convert. ‘ May he send us all light in our ways, so that his 
Divine Truth may to each one be apparent!” 





THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


SOME years ago labor advocates succeeded in raising much 
enthusiasm among the politicians and other professional philan- 
thropists over their strong demand for a sweeping reduction in 
the hours of labor. Hitherto men, women, and children had 
worked as many hours as their employers asked or cupidity 
prompted. From twelve to fourteen hours daily were used by 
work-people in earning their bread. This was the average. 
Here and there a State legislature had limited the work-day to 
ten hours, but only on State works and in State institutions was 
the limit, with some exceptions, at all observed. Ten hours a 
day was an object for the great majority. It looked like the 
baseless fabric of a vision to most work-people, and has remained 
a vision up to the present moment. 

But, with the swiftness peculiar to crude revolutionary meth- 
ods, the labor advocates picked up the idea of an eight-hour limit 
and pushed it into the legislatures. The politicians were en- 
tranced, in New York State at least. The uprising of the labor- 
ers was come, and he who rode its topmost wave might glance 
without shame at the first office in the country. The law was 
passed—that is, the letter of it. It can be seen on the statute- 
book in black and white. But the spirit, the vivifying spirit, not 
being at the beck of any legislature, has never entered into it. 
In vain has many a political aspirant Polyphemus-like pursued 
the principle that promised luck. The eight-hour law is dead as 
the door-nail whose deadness Dickens doubted. 

It has taken our law-makers long to understand that a law 
must be born of other stuff than their scheming brains and prin- 
ter’s ink, Its necessity must be shown, the people whom it is to 
benefit aroused, the people whom it is to hurt annihilated, so to 
speak. Then there is a chance for the law to range outside the 
Sstatute-book. The time came, of course, when political leaders 
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were glad the eight-hour law had no wider range. There was a 
necessity for the law, and the working-people were aroused, but 
so were their employers. Money was being made then in quan- 
tities, and money-makers could not get hours and men enough to 
pile up their treasures. They kicked with effect against dimin- 
ishing the hours of labor, Then the boom died away. The 
strikes began their work of demoralizing all parties. In the 
struggle to secure decent wages hour-limits have been for the 
moment forgotten. It is to be hoped they wiil remain so until a 
steady and well-managed movement to secure a fair limit can be 
organized, in behalf of which this article has been written. 

A good number of questions bristle around the eight-hour 
idea like quills upon a famous animal: What do work-people 
think about it? what do employers say ? is it feasible? is it neces- 
sary? will it disturb the national economy? There has really 
been no discussion of a limit to hours of labor, at least none that 
has enlightened many on the subject. Men were agitating for a 
ten-hour limit before the public had learned that it was true 
economy to rest, recreate, and sleep a trifle between work-times. 
They jumped at the eight-hour bait before the ten-hour worm 
was nibbled at. So that from this haste a big sum of uncertainty 
and indistinctness has accumulated in kindly, interested minds— 
and nobody seems to know anything about particulars—of eight- 
hour and ten-hour ideas. 

The employers, as an interested party, have very precise and 
strong opinions about them. They are founded mostly upon the 
state of the market, the cost of raw material, the wages, general 
expenses, and the balance-sheet, and they amount to this: that if 
limiting the hours of labor will secure them as high or higher 
profits as they enjoy under the present system, they will not 
oppose an eight-hour law. The employer naturally regulates the 
entire world by the state of his exchequer, and once it is proved 
that he loses nothing by change you may transfer China to New 
England without a murmur of opposition from him. Capitalists 
are in the same state of mind as the general run of people. They 
know nothing about it except this: that if the laborer expects the 
same pay for eight hours as for ten, they are going to do their 
best to disappoint him. They are satisfied with present condi- 
tions, but if changes are to be made the party benefiting by the 
change must bear the expense. This, within limits, is logic and 
charity combined. 

As a rule employers oppose a reduction of the hours of labor, 
but more because of their present unstable relations with work- 
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people than from reasons of state; as also, perhaps, from a well- 
founded idea that they will have to pay as much for eight hours 
of labor as for ten. This they do not intend to do, but the ex- 
pense of not doing it will be large. Many employers are neutral 
on this question, and are waiting, like the public, for further in- 
formation. In the April number of the Forum Mr. George Gun- 
ton supplied a reasonable amount of this, and, as far as figures go, 
made out a fair case for the economic feasibility of an eight-hour 
law. In fact, his case was chiefly an argument before a jury of 
capitalists to convince them that their profits would increase 
under such a limit, and that, far from disturbing the economies of 
America, the new system would materially strengthenthem. To 
which article interested readers are respectfully referred, as in 
these pages no more can be done than to illustrate the proposed 
scheme from the standpoint of the working-man. 

To comprehend what his feelings are with regard to the eight- 
hour idea, a year or two in a coal-mine, a forest, a forge, a cotton- 
mill, or half that time on a freight-train, an ocean-steamer, or a 
railroad-section, would open up the understanding and the sym- 
pathies of any man. Saint-Simon thought it necessary, in order 
to formulate a new scheme for the salvation of men, that the 
scheme should embrace an experience of the heights of virtue and 
the depths of shame, the depression of pain and the exaltation of 
pleasure. His theory, in substance, is the highest tribute which 
socialism has paid to Christianity, whose Founder knew these 
mysteries as only God could know them. The working-people 
think and speak of the eight-hour law as Tennyson thought and 
spoke of “the golden time of good Haroun-al-Raschid.”” They 
are sceptical of ever attaining such a height of bliss. A system 
which would include a place for better things than the mere 
labor, sleep, eating, and drinking of which their poor lives are 
made up, has too close a resemblance to heaven to be at all prac- 
tical. To work from eight until twelve and from two to six, to 
have an hour for dinner, an hour for preparation and rest, a leis- 
urely evening, a full measure of sleep, and a breath of morning 
air, are luxuries which the rich, but not the poor, can afford. The 
working-people, therefore, talk of an eight-hour law as a good 
thing for the next world. They feel that it is their lot to work 
hard and live cheaply, thankful if they have health and fair wages 
to the last. And such Utopias as this they leave to the agita- 
tors, whose vocation it is to fight against the nature of things. 
They have seen the workings of the system under the government, 
where it is part of a species of fraud practised on taxpayers, and 
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they have come to suspect that the whole matter is of a fraudu- 
lent stamp whose rottenness will shortly be uncovered. They 
sometimes go so far as to think that it may even be a trap which 
opens into a deeper depth of poverty for them—an impression 
strengthened by the employer, who carefully explains that if 
wages are close to starvation-mark now, these must fall below it 
after a change. So that, with the workingman as with the em. 
ployer, notions concerning the eight-hour system are hazy and 
incomplete. 

There are three questions which put themselves forward the 
moment the new system comes up for discussion: Is an eight- 
hour system necessary? can the workingman support himself un- 
der it? and can employers earn a reasonable profit over expenses? 
Figures and inferences say yes, decidedly. To the first question 
it seems to me an affirmative answer must be given. The eight- 
hour system is a necessity—not pressing, but at least imperative. 
It may not need universal application, for greedy men will not 
adopt it, and may be allowed to kill themselves without danger 
to society ; but for certain large interests in our country it is 
the only measure which can secure to the poor the few rights 
they claim, to live comfortably and to live long. 

And now a word as to the wages which the workers may get 
for fewer hours of labor. There seems to be no way of stopping 
the descent of wages towards zero except through the violent 
convulsion of society known as the strike. It is now patent to 
all that the condition of labor becomes poorer with every year, 
and from causes which cannot be laid at any man’s door. The 
few amass enormous fortunes, not alone from unjust practices, but 
also from ability to control big monopolies. The many grow 
poorer on wages which bear a fair proportion to the profits of 
employers. There is no more melancholy sight than this in the 
republic. Fathers of families, thousands of them, are forced to 
support eight persons on one dollar and ten centsa day. This is 
the limit. They do it in the country by leasing patches of land 
on which to grow potatoes and corn; in the city by putting the 
women and children to work. From dawn to bed-time—light 
and dark are boundaries which they cannot respect—they sweat 
for a comfortable living, sweat not only to the extent of the Crea- 
tor’s primal ordinance but their very blood. For these people 
there can be no lower condition permissible except beggary ; and 
beggary, for the American multitude, means riot and revolution. 
There can be no lower descent in the wages. The descent must 
stop at the limit of support. Now, this is the position. Having 
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come to the riot-mark in wages, and it being shown that eight 
hours’ labor in a day is enough for all purposes, it is more profit- 
able for a poor man to take two-thirds of the day to himself than 
to exhaust his vitality in a wild struggle for pie as well as bread. 
He may leave it to the corporations to discover a method of get- 
ting more time out of him. It is all one to him how they suc- 
ceed. They cannot give him less wages without risking destruc- 
tion, and he will not give them more time. This deadlock will 
be wholly to his advantage, and that it is bound to come any 
two-eyed individual may see. It will not settle the labor difficul- 
ties, but it will leave contestants much leisure to think over the 
position. 

Is the eight-hour system a necessity? Yes. Why? Here 
are the facts. Every man born into this world hasa right to a 
decent maintenance while he isin it. This is a crude statement, 
but so the work-people express it. The community to which he 
belongs should furnish him as payment for his steady labor with 
a house, food, raiment, and protection, should ask no more from 
him than he is able to accomplish, and only rarely should strain 
his abilities. Now, these are the things which society finds most 
difficult to do, and its incapacity becomes daily more apparent 
and alarming. Poor housing, poor food, poor raiment, and a 
grudging protection are the share of the multitude. And, worse 
than all, the strain put upon their physical and mental forces is 
heavier than nature can stand. Neither nature, art, nor religion 
can repair the irreparable damage done the poor laborer in many 
ways by the long hours of work. For this reason a diminution 
of the hours of labor is a necessity. And, not to mince matters,. 
the new system must cost employers as heavily as twelve hours 
at present. That fact may as well be understood now as later. 

The eight-hour system is a necessity because the majority ofi 
work-people cannot work longer hours and keep in good health. 
This sounds like rank heresy to men who were born fifty years 
ago and have remembered the primitive limits of a day’s labor. 
But all things are changed since then. Machinery has nearly 
destroyed the individual laborer. It seizes him like the raw ma- 
terial upon which it feeds, saps muscle and life from him as long 
as he can supply them, and then tosses him aside like the refuse 
of a pulp-mill. The mechanic of a half-century back ran.no risk 
of having his life jarred out of him. I repeat that the majority 
. work-people cannot work longer than eight hours a. day and 

ive. 

We have mines, forests, and factories, railroads, steamers, .and: 
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miscellaneous interests, where some millions of men, women, and 
children are employed. The mines, to begin with. We all have 
dim ideas of those infernal regions. The frightful catastrophes 
peculiar to them chill us, and the death-like life of their inhabi- 
tants fills us with dread. The gloom, the daily imprisonment, 
the danger impress us, but these are really less painful than the 
social condition of the miner. Once high wages made a com- 
pensation for risk and misery; now there is no compensation 
whatever. For miserable wages the men and boys are buried in 
the earth twelve hours out of the twenty-four, in cramped atti- 
tudes, in poisonous atmospheres, in hourly dangers, in dampness, 
and in: loneliness. The hours that should be given to sleep are 
the only social hours they may be said to know. The only re- 
creation they enjoy is a brief visit to the saloon and the quick 
excitement of bad whiskey and drugged beer. For. education, 
for home enjoyment, for the training of children, for a little of 
that leisure which the poorest ought to possess, there is no time. 
From childhood to the mine, and from the mine to the grave, is 
the history of the miner. 

The forest employs during the winter months the hardiest 
youth of the country. It is a health-giving employment. The 
hardships are great, the work severe, but the woodman is every- 
where distinguished for his magnificent physique, and also for his 
rheumatism. His working-hours are from twelve to fifteen a 
day. At four o'clock of a winter’s morning he is at work. 
Rough food and rough quarters, intense cold, frequent and tho- 
rough wettings, are the inseparable companions of his existence, 
which has only one redeeming feature—that his family do not 
share his miseries. Like the miner, he has time only for the: bad 
whiskey of the log shanty ; unlike the miner, he may live like a 
civilized being for nearly one-fourth of the year in spite of the 
rheumatism. His only protection against sudden death is the 
strength of his constitution. Those precautions which give the 
body aid in recovering from exhaustion his scanty wages will 
not permit him to use, nor do his employers dream of supply- 
ing them. To work to the utmost, to rest the least, and to be 
recompensed with a trifle is the condition of the forester. 

The factory-people are in many places like an army on con- 
tinuous battle-fields. Every decade but a tenth remains of those 
who fought at the beginning. There are no veterans. Death, 
-sickness, and the absolute necessity of change force the lines, in 
numerous instances, to form and form again. The new recruits 
-are legion, eager to catch the same diseases and to suffer the 
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same fate as those who went before. One-half their lives are: 
spent in rooms with no ventilation, whose atmosphere is charged 
with various foul odors. For nearly twelve hours all are subject- 
ed to the jar of machinery. The spinners in cotton and woollen 
mills, men, women, and children, never sit the entire day except 
at meals, while the mule-spinners walk the entire twelve hours, 
until it would seem as if legs so long a-going could never stop. 
Weavers have intervals of rest, which saves considerable tissue. 
Children get no rest whatever. In winter over two hours of 
work is done by gaslight. The only recreation of these people 
is the accidental holiday, Sunday, and the space between supper 
and bed-time. The strain of factory-life proves too much for the 
majority ; they pass into other occupations or into the grave. In 
factory-towns, among factory-people, there is a painful scarcity 
of the white hair of age. 

Railroad men suffer in the same fashion as factory-people. 
For those who have the charge of trains the jar is constant and 
injurious. .The passenger-train employees are fairly situated 
with regard to hours and wages, but the freight-train men and 
the section slaves are among the most poorly situated people of 
the country. Not to speak of the danger and the exposure of 
the first class, the long hours demanded of them are a standing 
disgrace to humanity. The economy practised by the railroads 
is the meanest because the most perfect known to civilized man. 
It is founded on an infallible system. Men may break, but the 
system never varies an inch from the rut. It is nothing to 
squeeze eighteen hours a day from employees who are only paid 
for ten; nothing to call men from their rest two or three times in 
a night; nothing to break up the meal-hour and the meagre hour 
of leisure; nothing to make one man do the work of two in sea- 
sons of activity because the corporation has beforehand deter- 
mined to keep no extra men. The economical system will not 
allow it. The poor slaves who are employed in keeping the 
road-bed in repair, for the hardest of work receive one dollar a 
day. In summer ten cents is added. They are exposed to all 
sorts of weather, and find the winters specially hard. Corpora- 
tions like the Central Vermont or the Delaware and Hudson 
railroad, whose territory suffers from stormy winters, need a 
particular and pressing invitation from the labor powers to treat 
their men with more humanity. Even in the country districts 
the lower grade of railroad men find it impossible to support a 
family on wages. Land must be leased and planted with pota- 
toes and other vegetables after the day’s labor is ended. The 
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children must hoe it and weed it, gather in the harvest, and other- 
wise assist the parent as soon as their legs can carry them. 

The same thread of misery runs through the whole manufac- 
turing system of the time. The iron interests get in many dis- 
tricts twelve full hours from each man daily. The paper manu- 
facturers get the same from their machine-men. The obscure 
towns and the obscure factories squeeze their work-people as an 
orange might be squeezed—flat. And, to add to the whole pic- 
ture the last touch of wretchedness, it must be remembered that 
not alone are strong, healthy men called on to endure these 
things, but women and children are subject to the same unneces- 
sary hardships. The most striking feature of our whole economy 
is the fact that women and children are rapidly supplanting men 
in every occupation where a feebler arm can be used. 

I might multiply illustrations—they grow thicker than mul- 
berries—but from these few one can makea reckoning. It is clear 
that our working-people are overworked. It matters little for 
our present argument that they are also underpaid. The case 
would stand if they were overpaid. This multitude of miners, 
foresters, railroaders, iron and cotton and woollen workers are 
wearing their bodies away in labor of which the world has no 
need. Here is the viciousness of it. They die to no purpose. 
They have no aged men among them, being fast friends of death. 
Behind them, and in the possession of their employers, they leave 
heaps of useless gold and surrender their priceless bodies to the 
dust. Twelve hours’ continuous labor is a strain on the strong- 
est man. Under the aggravation of enclosure in bad atmos- 
pheres, etc., it is positive torture. Forced upon the young and 
the old, the weak and the strong alike, it is downright cruelty. 

Many who are acquainted with the facts which have been 
here set forth profess to believe that they shape an argument for 
shorter hours, but not especially an eight-hour system. True 
enough. But they do convince men that a diminution in the hours 
of labor is needed ; and when it comes to be asked to what extent 
are we to diminish, a careful inquiry will prove that no man can 
safely work more than ten hours daily, while the heavier trades 
should require no more than eight. 

At first sight the eight-hour system, by comparison with its 
neighbor, looks like child’s play. One-third of the day spent in 
labor and two-thirds in sleep and recreation bears a striking resem- 
blance to the so-called lazy habits of the Italians, who, by the way, 
for all their habits, can work longer hours on bread and water 
than any American on meat and potatoes. The hygiene of the 
eight-hour system, however, and its social, moral, and religious 
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aspects, change first impressions rapidly. “Given the most per- 
fect physical constitution and ten hours’ labor of the most favor- 
able kind—farming, for instance—and after it the physical consti- 
tution requires absolutely eight hours of sleep daily. Now, from 
this standard measure the conditions of the work-people describ- 
ed in this article. The miner, the sailor, the forester, the factory- 
hand, the train-man must either have more sleep or less work 
when in the best physical condition; the women must have still 
more, the aged and the young most of all; and as none of these 
have constitutions of the best, for all their endurance, the hours of 
recuperation must be lengthened. I consider this argument un- 
answerable. 

All this has been admitted many times by opponents of the 

eight or ten-hour system. They grant all that the argument 
demands—nine and ten hours’ sleep for the work-people, two 
hours for meals, Sunday for absolute rest, an occasional holiday. 
But they maintain that these things can be granted and the old 
system of eleven and twelve hours maintained at the same time. 
I do not see how, nor have they yet risen to explain their as- 
sertions. Twelve or thirteen hours of necessary sleep, refresh- 
ment, and recreation leave no room for any kind of leisure, and 
without that leisure I maintain no man can live his life out. 
Statistics prove it and reason supports it. Work-people have 
duties towards themselves, their neighbor, their children, and 
their God. What time is left to them for these factors of their 
earthly and heavenly destinies? From sleep must be snatched 
the time to attend tothem. Fathers cannot look after their chil- 
dren except in the fashion of Congressional committees or State 
inspectors, once or twice a year. Brothers and sisters make the 
acquaintance of one another in the boarding-house style—at 
meals: They were intimate in childhood, but have no chance to 
renew that intimacy except in sickness or after death. In order 
to vote a man must be excused from his labor. Zo attempt a rel 
gious exercise ona week-day he must rise at four o'clock and not retire 
before eleven. As for his neighbor in distress, he must assist him 
after dinner. To improve his mental, physical, or spiritual con- 
dition, to look after his own, to cultivate social relations, there is 
no time. In order to earn a scanty living he must sleep in haste, 
eat in haste, and, if he falls sick, get well in haste. Such a system 
is condemned in its utterance. 

Men’s lives are not to be divided between the two occupations 
of wage-working and sleeping. Work which exhausts nature so 
completely that all spare time must be used in daily recuperation 
is no part of God’s scheme in creation. The duties which de- 
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volve upon men as Citizens, fathers, friends, superiors, and chil- 
dren of the Almighty require absolutely that time should be 
given to them outside the hours of labor for support and sleep. 
We blame the man who surrenders his whole time to money- 
getting, yet this is what the working-men are compelled to do. 
Ten hours in a coal-mine, a factory, a fancy-store, or even an 
editor’s room, unfit the worker for any kind of activity, mental or 
physical. There is nothing to be done but rest and sleep after- 
wards, and it is with difficulty these intervals renew the man for 
the next day’s labor. 

Hardship does not harden constitutions. It destroys them. 


Look for gray-haired men among our workers. They are rarer 


than diamonds. Their presence honors few firesides. Working- 
men are not sure of seeing their fiftieth year. What long hours 
of labor do not accomplish sickness and anxiety do, and the 
exhausted parent, originally blessed with a good constitution 
which he has not been able to transmit to his children, sees them 
die at the very moment when they might have been the support 
and honor of his age. What have such men left them but to die? 
Death is far more merciful to the poor than any single individual 
I know of. 

I would have the eight-hour system applied to all the heavier 
trades, and to the occupations of women and children. Ten 
hours for sleep, two for meals, eight for labor, and four for abso- 
lute leisure, to be used in any way which circumstances demand, 
is the system which the facts set forth in this paper seem impera- 
tively todemand. We have our choice of this system, I think, 
or of another whose results are quite similar but strikingly 
tragic. Our work-people must enjoy either the leisure and the 
rest which common sense dictates, or the painful leisure of dis- 
ease. The average of twelve hours’ daily labor for thirty. years, 
ten years in rheumatic idleness or ina hospital, and ten years 
in the grave, is wonderfully less than fifty years at eight hours 
a day—less by twelve thousand hours. Beside this gain of time 
put the magnificent results to be obtained in other directions, 
and you have a sum total that would convince the stingiest capi- 
talist in the country. 

The one difficulty with the eight-hour system, as Mr. Pow- 
derly points out, is that no one understands it. Moneyed men 
fear it, conservatives suspect it, and the work-people laugh at it. 
It seems too good to be true, but it isn’t. Without being a 
panacea for labor troubles, it is, however, a key to hundreds of 
the difficulties that guard the labor problem. Once obtained the 
working-class can dispense with the strike and the boycott. 
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A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


THE Reminiscences of the Life of Abraham Lincoln, collected 
and edited by Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, editor of the North 
American Review, is one of those symposia in which Mr. Rice de- 
lights—a “choir invisible,” each member of it singing at once 
and with more or less discord. Thirty-three gentlemen give 
their reminiscences and opinions in this large volume, all of these 
reminiscences and opinions being laudatory of President Lincoln, 
except that of Mr. Donn Piatt. There is a marked difference 
as to Mr. Lincoln’s literary attainments. Mr. Piatt says: 





“ He had little taste for, and less knowledge of, literature ; and, while well 
up in what we call history, limited his acquaintance with fiction to that 
sombre poem known as ‘ Why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ?’” 


The Honorable William D. Kelley narrates an episode show- 
ing that Mr. Lincoln had an unusually nice appreciation of the 
plays of Shakspere, and adds: 


“Tt must not be supposed that Mr. Lincoln’s studies had been confined 
to his [Shakspere’s] plays. He interspersed his remarks with extracts 
striking from their similarity to, or contrast with, something of Shakspere’s, 
from Byron, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and other English poets.” 


General Butler’s article is one of the most interesting in the 
book, principally because he is a clear raconteur and he under- 
: stands the art of letting people speak for themselves. General 
Butler tells us that President Lincoln looked with grave disquiet 
to the consequences of the emancipation of the slaves, as well as 
to the effects of the disbandment of the negro soldiers. Usually 
we are given to understand that he felt that the Emancipation 
Proclamation was the glorious consummation of the Civil War. 
General Butler shows us how he did feel before the sad event of 
his sudden taking-off. During a conversation on the future of 
the colored race General Butler said: 


“«Tf I understand you, Mr. President, your theory is this: That the 
negro soldiers we have enlisted will not return to the peaceful pursuits of 
laboring men, but will become a class of guerillas and criminals. Now, 
while I do not see, under the Constitution, even with all the aid of Congress 
how you can export a class of people who are citizens against their will, 
yet the commander-in-chief can dispose of soldiers quite arbitrarily.’” 
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General Butler went on to prove that an army organization was 
the best for digging up the soil and making entrenchments, and 
that the negro soldiers might be sent into the United States of 
Colombia to open a ship-canal. Later the wives and children of 
these men might be sent to them and a colony be formed. Mr. 
Lincoln seemed pleased by the suggestion of a means for getting 
rid of the colored soldiers, and recommended General Butler to 
see Secretary Seward, that all foreign complications might be 
avoided. But the assassination of the President frustrated further 
consideration of the plan: 


“TI soon discovered,” Donn Piatt writes, “ that this strange and strangely 
gifted man, while not at all cynical, was a sceptic. His view of human nature 
was low but good-natured. I could not call it suspicious, but “he believed 
only what he saw. This low estimate of humanity blinded him to the 
South. He could not understand that men would get up in their wrath 
and fight for an idea. He considered the movement South as a sort of po- 
litical game of bluff, gotten up by politicians and meant solely to frighten 
the North. He believed that, when the leaders saw their efforts in that 
direction were unavailing, the tumult would subside. ‘They won’t give up 
the offices,’ he said; ‘were it believed that vacant places could be had at 
the North Pole, the road there would be lined with Virginians.’” 


Later President Lincoln found out his mistake, and even Mr. 
Piatt admits that he grew in strength as the strain on him in- 
creased. The Honorable Daniel W. Voorhees’ paper shows Pre- 
sident Lincoln at his best in exercising that prerogative of mercy 
which so tried the patience of some of the military martinets. 
Mr. Voorhees’ sincerity and entire sympathy with the good 
qualities of President Lincoln make a foil to Mr. Piatt’s remi- 
niscence, which, if not sceptical, is cynical. The book has value 
for the future maker of history. It is a unique collection which 
can never be duplicated; and from it one can form a truer idea 
of President Lincoln than all the rhetoric of a Macaulay could 
have conveyed. Mr. Charles A. Dana relates an anecdote ofa 
trait of character which led to those sudden lapses from tragedy 
to comedy that amazed and grieved his friends. Mr. Dana was 
at the White House on the night of election day. Every effort 
had been made by Mr. Lincoln’s friends to secure his re-election. 
The returns were coming in, and the suspense very great : 


“* Dana,’ said he,‘ have you ever read any of the writings of Petroleum 
V. Nasby?’ ‘No, sir,’ I said; ‘I have only looked at them, and they 
seemed to me quite funny.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘let me read you a specimen.’ 
And, pulling out a thin, yellow-covered pamphlet from his breast pocket, 
he began to read aloud. Mr. Stanton viewed this proceeding with great 
impatience, as I could see, but Mr. Lincoln paid no attention to that. He 
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would read a page or a story, pause to con a new election telegram, and 
then open the book again and go ahead with a new passage. Finally Mr. 
Chase came in, and presently Mr. Whitelaw Reid, and then the reading was 
interrupted. Mr. Stanton went to the doorand beckoned me into the next 
room. I shall never forget the fire of his indignation at what seemed to 
him to be mere nonsense. The idea that when the safety of the republic 
was thus at issue, when the control of an empire was to be determined by a 
few figures brought in by the telegraph, the leader, the man most deeply 
concerned, not merely for himself but for his country, could turn aside to 
read such balderdash and to laugh at such frivolous jests, was to his mind 
something most repugnant and damnable. He could not understand, ap- 
parently, that it was by the relief which these jests afforded to the strain 
of mind under which Lincoln had so long been living, and to the natural 
gloom of a desponding and melancholy temperament—this was Mr. Lin- 
coln’s prevailing characteristic—that the safety and sanity of his intelli- 
gence was maintained and preserved.” 


Japan and the Japanese are becoming more and more fashion- 
able in literature. It is more than a passing fancy. Buddhism 
—a new caprice of the “ cultured ”"—being no longer the estab- 
lished religion of Japan, the Japanese of the better classes are 
dropping even the vague and colorless Shinto worship, which, 
divested of gross superstitions, is simply Western Agnosticism. 
The government, with true Japanese subtlety, has come to the 


conclusion that Western civilization is the result of Christianity, 
and it now aids rather than retards the efforts of missionaries. 
A Budget of Letters from Fapan, by Arthur Collins Maclay, A.M., 
LL.B., formerly instructor of English in the Ko-Gukko-Rio, 
Tokio, Japan (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son), confirms the 
impressions that recent correspondents have given of the par- 
tiality of the government and press to Christianity as a source 
of material progress. Mr. Maclay, who has adopted a needless 
nom de plume and created a useless friend to whom to address his 
letters, is a more serious writer than the author of Outside of Pa- 
radise—a frivolous but well-written book on Japan lately noticed 
here. Mr. Maclay is an American who went to Japan-to teach 
English. He seems to have had a comfortable berth, and to have 
enjoyed himself moderately whenever there was no rumor of the 
approach of a Catholic priest. He had less fear of a samurai run- 
ning amuck than of the dreaded Jesuit. On page 112 he tells us 
that the Jesuits and their converts plunged the country into a 
frightful civil war, and “ how, before the obstinate sect could be 
extirpated, it became necessary to swell the royal ranks to a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand warriors, and forty thousand lives had to 
be sacrificed.’ 
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Mr. Maclay insists that, though employed by the Japanese 
government, his work was a missionary one, and he admits that 
he spent much of his scholastic time in defending Protestantism 
against the attacks of the clever Japanese. And yet his indigna- 
tion is tremendous when he hears that a Jesuit has entered Hiro- 
saki as a teacher of science and European languages. After the 
shameless defence of the persecutors of the Jesuits we have 
quoted, Mr. Maclay writes of this same “sect” in whose extirpa- 
tion he rejoices: 


“ Again, it is urged, the native Christians are not really and truly con- 
verted; they are insincere; they will not stand fast should persecution 
arise. Facts prove the contrary. Let the cliffs of Pappenberg and the 
crucifixions and tortures of Shimambara testify.” 


Nevertheless, the places consecrated by the martyrdom of the 
Japanese Christians cause Mr. Maclay to shudder at the horrors 
wrought by Romanism! It is no wonder that he found himself 
puzzled by the subtle objections made to his presentation of the 
doctrines of evangelical Christianity. He made them understand 
that he was a Christian, but not a “sectarian,” and then he pro- 
ceeded to calumniate the “ Church of Rome” in the most bitter 
and “sectarian” manner. When he referred to the Bible as the 
groundwork of his faith we can easily understand why the keen- 
minded young Japanese Agnostics sneered. Who could vouch 
to them that the Bible was not a forgery, since it had been in 
the keeping of the atrocious Church of Rome for so many cen- 
turies? Mr. Maclay’s encounters with the Buddhists—he gives 
only his side of the argument in the book—are weakly sustained 
on his part. If the intellectual among the Japanese could meet 
only such evangelical exponents of Christianity there would be 
little hope of their conversion. 

Mr. Maclay’s book has the charm which the fresh impression 
of a new people on a young man must always have, particularly 
if the young man is observant and sympathetic. He sketches 
the every-day life of the Japanese deftly and accurately ; for, as 
an admiring reader of Mr. Greey’s translations from the Japanese, 
we are enabled to judge of the truth of Mr. Maclay’s descrip- 
tions. He points out the causes that led to the downfall of the 
feudal system, the deprivation of the daimios of their power and 
the dispersal of their retainers, the swmaraz, and does not hesi- 
tate to touch on the evils caused by the immorality which is un- 
checked by Buddhism or the various sects of Japan. Most 
modern writers seem to want to give the impression that Japan- 
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ese innocence would be hurt by the introduction of Christianity. 
And even Mr. Greey, in his Captive of Love, smoothes, in the inte- 
rest of public morality, the coarseness, and even obscenity, of 
certain passages in that romance. Mr. Maclay is sufficiently 
frank, but not too much so. It is evident that the guilelessness 
of the Japanese is often a cloak for sins and vices which, since 
the spread of Christianity in Western nations, have ceased to be 
recognized as necessary and even commendable parts of the social 
system. When Mr. Maclay attempts to explain the abstract ten- 
ets of Buddhism authoritatively to the Buddhists themselves, he 
puts himself in the absurd position occupied by so many Pro- 
testants when they undertake to teach “ Romanists” what they 
really believe. If the ordinary missionary sent out by the Pro- 
testant denominations is at once so ignorant of philosophy and 
theology, so prejudiced and so illogical, the ill-success of Pro- 
testant preachers in Japan is easily explained. 

Miss Florence Marryat, daughter of Captain Marryat, whose 
sea-novels Carlyle devoured in order to plunge himself into a 
flood of inanity, sends out Zom Tiddler’s Ground (London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein, Lowry & Co.) Miss Marryat’s volume is the re- 
sult of a rapid “skim” through the United States. She has, no 
doubt, seen some Americans at a distance, and viewed them with 
the curiosity of a superior being. She concludes that, as she has 
never seen American women drink brandy-and-soda in public 
restaurants, they must drink that compound in their rooms. She 
makes it plain that life to her seems unendurable without brandy- 
and-soda. She was amazed at the impudence of a New England 
manager—Miss Marryat is an actress as well as an author—who 
protested against the low cut of her gown. “I am an Eng- 
lishwoman,” she retorted, “ who has been used to move in the 
best society. I know exactly what is the proper thing to wear. 
But I have come over here to teach the people how to sing and 
recite. I have not come to teach them how to dress. When I 
do they will be at liberty to criticise my wardrobe.” It is too 
bad that England should generally be represented in America 
by men and women whose coarseness and vulgar “ provincial- 
ism ” are taken as traits of the national character. Miss Marryat 
is no doubt regarded in her own country with the same good- 
humored tolerance that induces Americans to pardon her imper- 
tinences. 

Mr. Anstey’s Fallen Idol (Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co.) is 
cleverer than A Tinted Venus and The Giant's Robe, and it ap- 
proaches the inimitable Vice Versa. It is a very funny burlesque 
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on the craze for Buddhism lately developed in the society of 
the cultured. It is of the same class as Mr. Frank Stockton’s 
delightful extravaganza, The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine (The Century Co.) It is difficult to characterize 
the quality of humor which Mr. Stockton diffuses through this 
story of two good housewives wrecked in company with a young 
man whom they take under their protection. Mr. Frank Stock- 
ton is more of an artist than Mr. Anstey, and has more “ staying 
power.” The strict honesty and “ capability ” of the two women 
from the Middle States, who in the most extravagant situations 
are entirely true to life, are drawn by a humorist who has all the 
delicacy of Mr. Howells and the brilliancy, without the vulgarity 
and cynicism, of M. Edmond About. Mr. Stockton’s humor is 
a great advance on that of Orpheus C. Kerr and Petroleum V. 
Nasby. It is indicative of the improved taste of the American 
people. 

Miss Alcott’s /o’s Boys (Boston: Roberts Bros.) is the last of 
the series of young-folk books beginning with Lzttle Women. 
And the older folk, too, will take leave of them with regret. 
Lingering over the pleasant pages, we too are moved with re- 
gret that no Catholic writer has yet given us a book or series of 
books for young people that will compare in attractiveness of 
manner and knowledge of human nature with Miss Alcott’s 
books. Why should the best of our children’s books not be 
founded on a deeper and truer philosophy than that of Emer- 
son? Why should not the beauty of Catholic life be shown 
through the most powerful of all mediums—the stories loved of 
the young? We are young during the greater part of our lives, 
and we return again to our childhood when we grow old. 

Old Boniface: A Novel (New York: White, Stokes & Allen) 
is by Mr. George H. Picard, author of A Mission Flower, which 
was a remarkable American novel. Old Boniface is an “ interna- 
tional” story. It has no merit whatever, except an easy style. 

Mr. Thomas Wharton, author of A Latter-Day Saint, has 
written Hannibal of New York (Henry Holt & Co.) It isa hard, 
coarse caricature of life. The personages are newly rich mil- 
lionaires, so vulgar and heartless that nobody can be benefited 
by making their acquaintance. They are not even amusing. 
There is some force in the picture of the wife of the millionaire 
deprived of every dollar as a punishment, but her sufferings are 
not edifying. One of the strongest pleas for idealism in modern 
literature is the existence of would-be realistic books like Hannz- 
bal of New York. 
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Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s Bonnyborough (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) is a worthy successor to The Wide, Wide World and other 
“talky ” books, in which the characters made muffins, invented 
new readings of Bible texts injected into New England slang, and 
were generally harmless idiots with a mania. “ Peace Polly ” is 
the name of the heroine of Bonnyborough. A vein of pleasantry is 
introduced into the commonplace life of this young person by the 
twisting of her name into “ pease porridge.” This bit of humor 
vivifies a good many dreary pages of the four hundred which 
make up Bonnyborough. Mrs. Whitney loses no opportunity to 
hit those city people who are supposed to astound country peo- 
ple in the summer by their superior savoir faire. She tells with 
gusto of a picnic to which the “ country boarders” were not in- 
vited: “ The ladies with country toilets carefully suggestive of 
metropolitan art and resource, and the young men with the 
water-cart whiskers and successful British intonations, took their 
turn at standing about or sitting on piazzas, to see the equipment 
and start of the simple, and to stare, as the simple had been sup- 
posed to have stared—only they never did—at themselves.” But 
in spite of the queer theology of the book, the twisted applica- 
tions of Scripture that sometimes seem irreverent, there are signs 
of a desire to get nearer to the truth and of the conviction that 
without God and his grace the earth is “ earthy.” 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett is another New-Englander of the 
“Quietist”” school. She has something of the tone of the charm- 
ing Miss Mitford, whose Our Village and Belford Regis are clas- 
sics. Her latest book is Zhe White Heron, and Other Stories 
(Houghton, Mifflin&Co.) “Marsh Rosemary ” is the most caré. 
fully written of the sketches that make up the book. It is on the 
same line as Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden.” An old maid marries 
a young and lazy man. After a time he disappears; she mourns 
in silence, forgetting his bad qualities and glorifying his good 
ones. Suddenly, after a lapse of time, Mrs. Elton, a village 
gossip, brings news of the man whom Ann Floyd had believed to 
be dead: 

“ Ann was stitching busily upon the deacon’s new coat, and looked up 


with a friendly smile as her guest came in, in spite of an instinctive shrug 
as she had seen her coming up the yard. The dislike of the poor souls for 


_ each other was deeper than their philosophy could reach.” 


It is remarkable that in most of these New England stories in 
which the life of the people is depicted with fidelity, religion 
assumes a hard and repellant aspect. The deacons, the farmers, 
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the seamstresses—who seem to answer in social position to Miss 
Mitford’s poor English gentlewomen—and even the minister, are 
in their professionally religious capacity unforgiving and obsti- 
nate. Ann,in “ Marsh Rosemary,” in her trouble is all the more 
pathetic because religion has no consolations for her. She finds 
that her husband has “married” another woman. She comes 
suddenly, unobserved, upon a domestic scene made up of the 
faithless Jerry, his wife, and the baby. She is pleased to hear 
that Jerry, who, the neighbors predicted, could come to no good, 
is thrifty and industrious ; but then the sense of her woe and his 
treachery enters her heart: 


“The other woman stood there looking at them, full of pride and love. 
She was young and trig and neat. She looked a brisk, efficient little crea- 
ture. Perhaps Jerry would make something of himself now; he always had 
it in him. The tears were running down Ann’s cheeks; the rain, too, had 
begun to fall. She stood there watching the little household sit down to 
supper, and noticed with eager envy how well cooked the food was and 
how hungrily the master of the house ate what was put before him. All 
thoughts of ending the new wife’s sin and folly vanished away. She could 
not enter in and break another heart; hers was broken already, and it 
would not matter.” 


Now, Ann—or Nancy,as Miss Jewett prefers to call her—was 
a religious woman, according to her Congregational lights; but 
in this crisis, when it was a question of solving a social problem 
which she had no right to solve in a sentimental way, her religion 
offered her neither consolation nor direction. Jerry, evidently a 
bad and heartless man, was left to his sin, and his innocent part- 
ner to the consequence of it. He might desert his new wife as 
he had deserted his old one. But Nancy, who paid out of her 
scanty earnings her portion of the minister’s salary and never 
missed meeting, takes no thought of her responsibility as acces- 
sory to her husband’s crime. Miss Jewett’s sketches are slight 
but artistic, and so true to life that, like Mrs. Terry Cook’s 
Sphynx's Children, they have worth as material for the study of 
New England life. Gogol and Tolstoi, and others of the Rus- 
sian novelists now so greatly in vogue, have this merit of fidel- 
ity. And in St. Fohn's Eve, by Gogol (New York: Crowell & 
Co.), we find a clue to the present position of Russia among 
novels. In fact, novels are to-day doing what we formerly ex- 
pected history to do—telling us the truth; we gain more know- 
ledge of the character of the Russian people from the Russian 
realists than from all the cumbrous historical essays on the Cos- 
sacks and Peter the Great yet written. 
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Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s books, Thoughts about Art, The 
Intellectual Life, and A Painter's Camp in the Highlands, are de- 
servedly appreciated. It is no reflection on the supremely good 
taste he has always shown that he married a Frenchwoman. 
Madame Eugénie Hamerton is the author of Golden Mediocrity 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers), a novel which must have a healthy 
effect. It is subdued in tone, but in admirable taste. The in- 
terest is gentle but well kept up. Madame Hamerton paints a 
French interior—not the kind of an interior which we usually see 
in French feuzlletons, but the inside of a home. Madame Ham- 
erton contrasts the frugal elegance of French housekeeping with 
the extravagance of the English—and also the American—meth- 
ods. The French understand that elegance and “ mediocrity ” 
of income are not incompatible. In the case of the Marquis de 
Civray she has an example of the horrible results of the constant 
intermarriages in noble families. She treats it, not as a moralist, 
but as a sympathetic observer, and her narrative has the more 
force. The experience of the young French people when they 
feel for the first time the shock of English cookery is amusing. 
Héléne ventures unsuspiciously to eat horse-radish, while her 
brother triesthe Worcester sauce. “ Immediately her temples and 
forehead were pearled with tiny drops of perspiration, which soon 
covered all her face to the roots of her hair, and, with a trembling, 
moist hand, she helped herself to a full tumbler of water, which 
she swallowed hurriedly.” “It’s one of the numerous sly devices 
of the English to astonish the foreigners,”"said Jean; “they choose 
our mouths as the proper place to explode their fireworks in.” 

The astonishment of Héléne’s English friends on discovering 
that a marquis may be on terms of equality in France with a 
“simple college master and his daughter” is graphically depicted. 
The Marquis de Civray acknowledges the status of intellect and 
goodness, while the amiable English of the upper middle class 
can think of nothing but the condescension of rank. 

But Madame Hamerton does not force her points ; she writes 
with keen perception of lights and shades, but with none of that 
detestable “smartness” of style which we have already noticed 
in Miss Marryat’s vulgar book on America. Madame Hamer- 
ton’s hero marries an English girl, who, however, is, like him, a 
Catholic. We have to thank Madame Hamerton—we under- 
stand that she does not like to be called “ Mrs.”—for a pure and 
interesting story, which will do much to dissipate American pre- 
judice against the French people and to teach American mothers 
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that riches and extravagance are not necessary to elegant and 
contented lives. 

Foan Wentworth (Harper & Bros.), by Katharine Macquoid, 
is a pleasant story of French school-life and Breton manners. It 
is probably an early work of Mrs. Macquoid. 

A new novel from the pen of Mr. W. H, Mallock is sure to 
make a literary sensation and to be read eagerly by people who 
know the flavor of that author’s previous books. The Old Order 
Changeth is less a novel than a series of dialogues, managed with 
inimitable grace and exquisite knowledge of those minor traits 
of social human nature which make the highest comedy. Mr. 
Mallock’s usual tendency to pruriency is not so evident in this 
work as in his preceding ones. There is, to be sure, a certain 
divorced Madame de St. Valery, who has an interest for the 
hero, Carew, and an American girl who “ would have gone to 
her ruin with the same look in her eyes that most girls would 
have in going to their confirmation,” yet much is not made of 
them. The conflict between Carew’s passions, the object being 
this Miss Violet Capel, and his principles, which tend towards 
Miss Consuelo Burton, is sufficiently accentuated without any of 
that over sensuous coloring which is as vulgar as the modern 
sculptor’s habit of chiselling the temptress who appears to St. 
Anthony with all possible power, and leaving out the expression 
of that will and grace which made the saint victorious. Some of 
Mr. Mallock’s personages find Thackeray vulgar, and, from the 
unanimity of their opinion, it seems as if Mr. Mallock agrees with 
them. But Mr. Mallock, whose eye is very keen for marks of 
vulgarity, should avoid the trick of pretending to take portraits 
of living persons of celebrity and putting these weak sketches 
into his books. What, for instance, can be more vulgar than the 
use of “ Mr. Herbert Spender” for Mr. Herbert Spencer? Mr. 
Mallock’s creations are vivid and vital enough not to need the 
cheap arts of that most vulgar and meretricious of novelists, Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Consuelo Burton and her two aunts are Catholics of a very 
high English caste. The aunts are exceedingly devout; Con- 
suelo, a great beauty and of a firm character, believes all the 
church teaches, but she has doubts whether the church can reach 
the poor in this century or not. Carew is reverently in search 
of truth, and also more or less in love with Consuelo. She thus 
expresses her feelings to him: 





“The world is changing and the church stands apart from the change. 
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. . . And what,” she went on, with a sound like a stifled sob—“ what has 
the Mass got to do with this? It might have so much, but at present it 
has nothing. It distracts us from our duty; it does not nerve us to follow 
it. What right have I to be listening to angels, when outside the chancel- 
wall are the groans of the crowded alley? Often, often, often, when I have 
heard the organ playing, ‘ Hang the organ!’ I have thought ; ‘let me listen 
to the crying of the children,’” 


Of one of her aunts Miss Consuelo says: 


“ When I watch her trotting off to Mass in the morning, looking as if 
she were doing the whole duty of woman, I feel as if, myself, 1 should never 
be religious again.” 

Nevertheless she is religious, and Carew, seeing her at her 
devotions, is astonished by the strange, unearthly brightness of her 
face. She listens to a dialogue between Mr. Stanley, a priest, 
and Foreman, a Socialist. The priest shows how absurd are pre- 
tensions to the improvement of the human race founded on the 
theory that all men are capable of the highest sacrifices. And, 
hearing the priest’s presentment of the Christian answer to anti- 
religious Socialism, she ceases to doubt. Miss Consuelo Burton 
is an interesting character, but Mr. Mallock has not rightly in- 
terpreted what a well-instructed Catholic girl of high mind would 
say if she had a momentary fear that modern infidelity had made: 
a gap between religion and the poor which the church would not. 
bridge. Surely no thoughtful assistant at the unbloody Sacrifice: 
could feel that appeals to the Lamb of God for mercy and peace 
are not as applicable to the pooras the Sacrifice itself is to the 
whole human race. Miss Consuelo Burton might have been 
afraid that the children of the church had failed to grasp her 
meaning, and to act towards the poor, stimulated by that mean- 
ing; .but she would not—except in Mr. Mallock’s book—talk 
about the church or the Mass “ distracting us from our duty.” 
The most sublime Sacrifice could not make those who understood 
it selfish or self-centred. The truth is that, in causing his 
heroine to talk this way, Mr. Mallock has thought too much of 
the gorgeous vestments and the music, and too little of the 
divine Fact of which they are only accessories. It is the way 
even of the most sympathetic non-Catholics. 

The conversation between Mr. Stanley, the priest, and Mr. 
Foreman, the Agnostic Socialist, which converts-Miss Consuelo, is 
very spirited—Mr. Mallock having recovered the art of talking in 
books, which seemed lost when Walter Savage Landor died : 


“If we were all equally clever and equally industrious, your theory 
would be perfect. The state would be socialistic to-morrow... There is 
VOL, XLIV.—27 
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only one other supposition on which the same result would be possible— 
if the average race of men were all of them to rise to heights of zeal and 
self-sacrifice to which saints and heroes at present find it very hard to 
attain. Will Mr. Foreman allow me to ask one question more? The kind 
of life you contemplate in your Socialist state is one of enjoyment, comfort, 
cheerfulness, is it not? It does not, at all events, approach the gloom and 
the hard discipline of monastic orders? Exactly. I thoughtso. I have 
known other men of views similar to yours, and they have all declared that 
the asceticism of the Christian church is little less than a blasphemy 
against our healthy human nature.” 


Mr. Foreman agrees to this. 


“You are doubtless aware,” continues Mr. Stanley, “that this discipline 
in its severest form is regarded by the Catholic Church as fitted only fora 
small ffaction of mankind. What I want to say to you is, that the severest 
discipline ever devised for any handful of monks does far less violence to 
our average human nature than the change in it which your system would 
require to be universal. It would be easier, far easier, to make men Trap- 


pists than Socialists.” 


The Old Order Changeth has the brilliancy, the wit, the delight- 
ful play of humor—witness the encounters, so entirely well-bred, 
between the Tory Protestant, Lady Mangotsfield, and the Ca- 
tholic, Lady Chiselhurst—and the soundness of reasoning, up to a 
certain point, that make the appearance of each of Mr. Mallock’s 
books a striking feature in modern literature. We say a great 
deal when we say that it has all the best qualities of 7he Mew 
Republic, with only one defect—a plot’ which, while it does not 
make the dialogues and by-play more brilliant, gives a needless 
vagueness and weakness to the work. Mr. Mallock need not 
write a story in order to interest his readers; he possesses in a 
high degree the gift of enchaining attention by his charming style. 
Mr. Stanley preaches on the necessity of the church’s taking hu- 
manity more into consideration and her power of doing it. But 
it is no new thing for a priest of God’s church to teach that the 
church holds within her what is good in all creeds—even in So- 
cialism, and, above all, in what is called the religion of Humanity. 
Mr. Mallock, unlike Mr. Harrison, Miss Vernon Lee, and the 
others who prattle so complacently of “the choir invisible,” rea- 
sons. The saddest thing in all the modern worship of the God- 
dess of Reason is the unreason of her worshippers. 
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A SUMMER IN RHENISH PRUSSIA. 


A SUMMER afternoon in a little, old-fashioned German town. 
The sun pours down on the streets paved with cobble-stones, and 
glistens on the paint of the two-headed imperial eagle over the 
“ Kaiserliches Post-Amt”’—the government post-office, and wilt- 
ing the trees planted on each side of the dusty highroad leading out 
into the country. Not a picturesque country, Rhenish Prussia, 
by any manner of means, lying, as it does, in the level plain of 
the northwest Rhineland, extending, roughly speaking, from 
Cologne to Diisseldorf. It is mostly flat, with here and there 
low, rounded hills, covered generally by clumps of beech-trees, 
which seem to flourish here, and broken now and then by the 
long, narrow valley of some sluggish stream. It is in such a val- 
ley that Odenkirchen lies. The Nier, a very insignificant little 
stream, runs by the side of the town, and is useful chiefly for 
turning the numerous flour-mills and for supplying water to the 
large dye-works just outside the town. It is not at all a pretty 
place: it is small, ill-paved, not over-well drained, and the Nier 
in drought-time is not odoriferous; it is very hot in summer and 
bitterly cold in winter; but it is very quaint. The houses, with 
their steep roofs and queer wood-work, remind one of some of the 
old streets in Chester or Heidelberg; the customs seem to carry 
one back to the middle ages, and to the true, “ good old times ” 
before Protestantism was heard of—for most of the people are 
Catholic in Rhenish Prussia, the “ Evangelisch.” being few and, 
for the most part, rationalists. Just now the setting sun, tinge- 
ing the beech-woods over there on the Berg, or hill par excellence, 
throws a fading splendor on what shows that Rhenish Prussia in 
general, and Odenkirchen in particular, is Catholic in very deed. 
It is a huge stone crucifix, standing where the three streets meet, 
right in the very centre of the Platz. The carving is perfect—as 
all German carving is—and the golden radiance of the setting sun, 
gleaming on the still water of the distant river and lighting up 
the thorn-crowned Face of Divine Agony, seems like a celestial 
“glory,” and tells us that in this little town the grand old faith 

still reigns supreme in the hearts of its people. As we shall see 
later, the customs of the people are all Catholic; and so much 
has the true faith leavened the false that even the Lutheran 
churches ring their bells three times a day—morning, noon, and 
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night—little thinking, or little caring, perhaps, that they are 
ringing the threefold “ Angelus.” 

The three principal buildings in a German town are the 
church, the Stadthaus, and the post-office. The church in Oden- 
kirchen is well worth a visit; though in this out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the world visitors are few indeed. The summer spent in 


' Rhenish Prussia was spent chiefly in the cool, sacred shadows of 


dusky aisles, in the “dim religious lights” of windows painted, 
many of them, while glass was almost unknown in English coun- 
try churches, for Munich was famous even then; and to Catho- 
lic readers it will, doubtless, be of interest to have some pen-and- 
ink sketches of a few of these, with the Old-World customs of 
the w@shippers who frequent them. 

The Church “des Heiligen Petrus” (of St. Peter) in Oden- 
kirchen is said to be seven hundred yearsold. The architecture, 
as may be imagined, is neither very strict nor very correct ina 
small provincial town, but it is evidently early Gothic in general 
design, with pointed, narrow windows and doors. The arches 
are also pointed and very plain, the church being cruciform, with 
apse, nave, north and south transepts, and two side-aisles. Across 
the entrance to the sanctuary is a carved screen of oak, black with 
age and highly polished, the open work formed of the traditional 
fleur-de-lis of Our Blessed Lady and the cross-keys of St. Peter. 
It is perhaps a fortunate thing that the modern Goth has not 
found his way to Odenkirchen, for the oak carvings of this rood- 
screen would be worth their weight in gold. 

At the back of the high altar is a reredos of carved oak, also 
black with age, but touched up here and there with a gold edg- 
ing representing the Ascension. The church is full of banners 
belonging to different sodalities, and has many votive altars. 
There is a fine statue of the patron saint, very much like that in 
St. Peter’s at Rome, at the south corner pillar of the sanctuary, 


just outside the rood-screen. Outside and inside the church is 


of dark-brown stone. The tower is high and narrow, with a nar- 
row spire, which has a small window high up, from which on 
saints’ days the huge banner of the church waves triumphantly. 
In the south aisle there is a crusader’s tomb, so old that even 
legend has forgotten the name of its occupant, and over it on 
the wall two or three rust-eaten fragments of old armor. On 
saints’ days and Sundays all through the year the first Mass is 
at six o'clock, and in the bright summer morning it is wonderful 
and touching to see the crowds of townsfolk, mostly poor and 
almost all in wooden shoes, pouring in through the high western 
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door. As we are in Germany, it is needless to say that the music 
is exquisite and the devotion most exemplary. The priest at 
Odenkirchen is a young man, born and bred in the place and 
educated in the seminary out on the hill yonder, and his life is 
full of labor and of good works. During Mass the congregation 
sing old German chorals in harmony, and after the Elevation a 
boy’s voice breaks the stillness with the “O Salutaris.” Low 
Mass without any music would be incomprehensible to the music- 
loving Germans. High Mass or solemn Vespers must be heard 
in Germany to be appreciated fully. We were present at High 
Mass on the feast of Corpus Christi, when the music was 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass—very barbarous and “tuney,” no doubt, 
but sung by the choir of St. Peter’s, Odenkirchen, mostgheart- 
stirring and beautiful. 

Among the quaint old customs in Rhenish Prussia is one 
which is very striking to a visitor and which carries the mind back 
to Scriptural times. When any one meets a funeral he uncovers 
his head, and turns and walksa few yardsin the procession. This 
is a sure test of a man’s faith, and shows him at once to bea 
Catholic—in this part of the country at least. Another most un- 
mistakable evidence is a man’s behavior in passing a wayside Cal- 
vary: if he lifts his hat he is a Catholic; if not, he is a Protestant. 
On days of great processions, such as Corpus Christi or the As- 
sumption, one can generally tell which houses are inhabited by 
Catholics from the candles burning in the window, often very 
numerous, and with a crucifix or a statue of Our Lady among 
them. On Corpus Christi, when we were in Odenkirchen, the 
whole town was decorated with flags, triumphal arches, and 
flowers, the procession was very numerously attended, and the 
crowds that lined the streets all knelt most reverently. 

Small pilgrimages from one local shrine to another are very 
common, and seem like echoes of the “ages of faith.” We were 
walking over the Berg one day when suddenly, at a turn. of the 
road, we met a party of these pilgrims. A man walked in front 
carrying a large crucifix, and men, women, and children were 
singing an old choral. Every little cluster of cottages has its 
Calvary among them, and at every mile or two along the road we 
found a clump of trees, and there in the shadow, amid the smiling 
fields of grain, was the Image of Divine Agony. It was most 
beautiful, and spoke of the one true faith, under whose holy wings 
the whole land seems to rest in utter peace—a peace which can be 
felt after all the toil and turmoil and dreary unfaith of the busy, 
steam-driven nineteenth century. 
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There are many places of interest within easy distance of 
Odenkirchen. Rheydt, another small town about three miles 
east, has a very fine church, and some unusually beautiful win- 
dows inthe sanctuary. The church itself, which is dedicated to 
Our Blessed Lady. is very much like that of Odenkirchen in style, 
except that there is no rood-screen. It is supposed to have be- 
longed to the Augustinian Canons in earlier times—a supposition 
founded, in great measure, on the exquisitely-carved stalls in the 
sanctuary, which resemble those at Wimborne Minster in Dorset- 
shire (England) having the “ misericorde ” or little half-seat to sup- 
port the form while standing. There is a life-size crucifix over 
the altar of great beauty, the Figure being of wax, which is capable 
of marvellous accuracy of representation. The long painted win- 
dows in the sanctuary represent passages in the life of Our Lady 
and of the saints, and are very beautiful. Thechoir of this church 
is famous in the whole neighborhood. We were present at Ves- 
pers one Sunday evening when one of the Psalms happened to be 
the “ In Exitu Israel,” and the “Tonus Peregrinus,” as chanted 
by a choir of over a hundred voices and the whole congregation, 
was worthy of Solomon’s temple “ in all its glory.” 

There is a little church afew miles from Odenkirchen which is 
a perfect little gem of art. It was built by a private family about 
thirty years ago, and is almost circular. From floor to ceiling 
it is covered with most exquisite frescoes, and is full of votive 
altars and statues. The most curious of the frescoes is one of the 
Crucifixion, where the cross, instead of being straight, as usually 
represented, is simply a tree with two branches extending up- 
wards, and a lopped head. Our Lord’s arms are nailed to the 
branches, and his head rests on the limb. It is difficult to give an 
accurate conception of this curious painting without a sketch, but 
the cross resembles exactly that on the old Gothic chasuble, from 
which it was probably copied. Correct or not, the effect is most 
realistic, and seems borne out not only by the cross on the vest- 
ment, for which no valid reason has been assigned, but also by 
the legend of the aspen-tree. A German priest, to whom I spoke 
of it, said that it was very doubtful that the Roman soldiers 
would, on such short notice, prepare an elaborate cross, but that 
they.probably lopped the first tree that seemed suitable. Of course 
centuries of traditional art have fixed unalterably the shape of the 
cross, but a picture such as this by its very strangeness seems to 
startle one into a keener realization of what the Crucifixion means. 

Among the many beautiful statues in this church the most 
beautiful of all is a “ Mater Dolorosa” in Munich statuary, with 
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the dead Christ on her knees. The expression of unutterable 
agony on the face of Our Blessed Lady is wonderfully life-like, 
and is a justification, if any were needed, of the violation of 
the canons of Greek art by colored statuary. The dead body of 
our Lord is startling and almost painful in its accuracy of color- 
ing and detail. There isa lamp kept continually burning, filled 
with perfumed oil, the sweet odor of which mingles with that of 
incense which pervades the whole church—for German Catholics 
use incense lavishly. On the pedestal of the “ Mater Dolorosa” 
are some lines in gold letters, selected from that most touching 
poem, Marguerite’s prayer to the Mater Dolorosa in Faust. A 
strange selection, truly, some may say, but perhaps none could 
have been chosen which would have been more appropriate. 

German people are proverbially fond of mottoes. There is 
one over the priest’s house, next door to this same church, which 
is worth copying : 

“GAVDEAT ingrediens, lztetur et zde recedens, 
His, qui prztereunt, det dona cuncta Deus.” 


Passing on from Lindenkirchen, as this little village is called, 
we went to what is said to be one of the greatest curiosities of the 
whole province—namely, Schloss Dyck, an old Flemish castle be- 
longing to one of the most ancient Catholic families in western 
Germany. The castle itself stands in the very centre of a grove 
of limes, firs, and beeches, the home of thrushes, blackbirds, and 
nightingales, which made the whole air musical on the day we 
spent there. In front of the castle, which consists of an outer 
fort, two court-yards, and the house itself, is a broad moat full of 
water and covered with water-lilies, the home of some rare 
breeds of swans, white European, and black from Australia. At 
the back of the castle are the grounds, beautifully laid out, and 
open to visitors five days a week, where the moat widens into a 
small lake full of gold and silver fish. Inside the first and larger 
court-yard are the stables and other offices; inside the second, 
round which the house is built, are the windows of the dining- 
hall and family chapel. The latter was undergoing repairs, so 
we were not allowed to see it; but the dining-hall was magnifi- 
cent, in the true Flemish style, oak panelled and ceiled, with the 
coats-of-arms of the numerous heads of the house quartered and 
blazoned on walls, ceiling, and windows. In the side next the 
court-yard is a large door, said to have been made to allow 
Charles the Great, from whom the family claim descent, to 
ride in in full armor; but this we concluded must be an anach- 
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ronism, though we were careful not to say so. In the portrait- 
gallery we were shown a long line of ancestors, from Charles 
the Great to the present owner’s father, some of them probably 
as mythical as the famous portraits of the Scottish kings in 
Holyrood Palace. At all events, whether mythical or authentic, 
there is a strong family likeness in them all. The line is said 
to have been direct, from father to son, until the present owner, 
who is childless. A curious coincidence was pointed out to us 
on the walls of the gallery: there was only one vacant space 
left, where the picture of this last of the direct line is to be put. 
The property at his death reverts to a distant and, unfortunately, 
a Protestant cousin. The Fiirst, or prince—for that is his title— 
does not often visit his Rhenish estate, but when last here, a few 
years ago, he entertained the emperor more like an independent 
sovereign than a subject. We were shown in the gallery that 
dearly-prized treasure of German (and other) hearts—a family 
tree. By this it seems that the family can trace their descent to 
the year Ig B.c.,and number among their ancestors the hero Her- 
mann, or Arminius, who defeated Varus. 

In the Schloss Dyck property, but some miles from the castle 
itself, is a little village on a hill, known as Bergkirchen. We 
walked to it along the highroad, which in Rhenish Prussia, as in 
France, is bordered with trees, and paved where it passes through 
the villages or towns. The presence of the Iron Chancellor’s 
power is visible everywhere: every few miles of country are 
marked off into a “ Kreis” or “Circle,” every village and town 
numbered according to its inhabitants, and assessed for so many 
“ Landwehr,” or militia, and forced to support so many regular 
soldiers. On entering a village you see on the wall of the first 
house a white placard headed thus: “ Village Bergkirchen, 
Circle (district) of Gladbach (a large iron-working town), Regi- 
ment of cavalry No. 5, so many men; Regiment of Infantry No. 
100, so many men; Landwehr, so many.” In Bergkirchen, just 
outside the village, there is a ruined tower, supposed to have 
been a border fortress in the disturbed times of the middle ages, 
“when barons held their sway.” On the wall of the church 
there is a very ancient Calvary, the figures and coloring of which 
are most rude and quaint, and inside the church an altar-tomb of 
a mitred abbot, said to have been killed in an affray by a maraud- 
ing baron, for which the family had to do perpetual penance. 

Our whole summer in Rhenish Prussia was quiet and unevent- 
ful. Living, as we were, amid primitive people, our only occu- 
pation was to drive or walk to some neighboring village and 
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a 
inspect the church. The most remarkable of these have been 
sketched ; it would be wearisome and monotonous to enter into 
endless details. The churches all have some point of interest ; 
the customs, among which was one which we did zot see—namely, 
the lighting of lamps and candles on the graves of the dead on 
All Souls’ day—are most beautiful, simple, and Catholic. Rhen- 
ish Prussia is not a country likely to be visited by tourists. 
Many of their customs the Germans bring with them to this 
country, but their wayside and churchyard Calvaries, their pil- 
grimages, their processions and funeral customs, are almost un- 
known except to those who have lived, as we did, in a quiet little 
country town in an out-of-the-way corner of the Fatherland. 





A FEW MORE WORDS WITH CONTRIBUTORS. 


“ And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character.” 


SOMETHING over a year ago, in the May number (1885) of this 
magazine, the editor indulged in quite a long talk with his con- 
tributors. He set forth his woes, and, in our estimation, gave 
some excellent advice. Now, this advice has either never been _ 
read or has been calmly ignored by many contributors. To all 
intents and purposes they remain as oblivious to it as did the fa- 
mous fishes in the legend to the sermon said to have been 
preached to them by St. Anthony: 


“ The sermon now ended, 
Each turned and descended ; 
The pikes went on stealing, 
The eels went on eeling. 
Much delighted were they, 
But preferred their old way.” 


Now, many contributors undoubtedly prefer their own way, 
but to assure their contributions a cordial welcome it would be 
wiser to prefer the magazine’s way. At the end of the last “ Talk” 
the editor summed up the magazine’s way under four points. 
They are important enough to be repeated, and were given as 
follows (the first point is altered slightly, so as to allow a little 
more latitude in the length of articles—6,o00 words, however, 
should be the very maximum): 
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o 
FOUR POINTS RESPECTFULLY RECOMMENDED TO THE ATTENTION 
OF CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS MAGAZINE. 


1. Never let your article exceed 6,000 words. Only the fiction 
in a magazine is privileged to exceed this amount of words. 
Keep the article under 5,000 words, if you can. If it did not run 
beyond 3,000 or 4,000 words, and were otherwise acceptable, it 
would be sure of almost immediate insertion. 

2. Never allude to a “series.” \f you cannot treat a subject in 
a single article, devote your article to one aspect of the subject. 
Let that be a complete article which can stand by itself without 
dependence on any other. By and by, if you like, send in an- 
other article, equally complete and independent, dealing with an- 
other aspect. 

3. Never send in an article which ts not as perfect as you can make 
zt, Count on no revisions or verifications. 

4. Prepare your manuscript neatly. Let it all be written on the 
same kind of paper. Let the handwriting be as clear as print. 
A clean, legible manuscript gives an article a great advantage 
with an editor whose eyes are not of brass, and who has a heart 
to feel for his compositors and proof-readers. 

If contributors would contrive to keep these four points— 
which should be to them what the four points of the compass are 
to the mariner—in their “ memories locked,” the lot of the editor 
would become a comparatively happy one. To receive, for in- 
stance, neat and legible MSS. would be an inestimable boon, and 
would inspire him with hopes of being able to preserve his temper 
and his eyesight. Contributors say to the editor: “Oh! but you 
ought to be able to read anything; I should think that you would 
be used to it.” He may be “used to it,” but the mere fact that 
he repeatedly pores over assorted varieties of hieroglyphics does 
not furnish him with a key to their meaning. The editor is per- 
suaded that when some contributors find themselves unable to 
express a thought clearly they write as illegibly as possible, and 
with many erasures, in the hope that a light will break in upon 
the editor’s brain which will enable him to divine the idea they 
have been unable to express other than by blots of ink and illegi- 
ble scratches. But the editor will refrain from again recount- 
ing his woes; he could, of course, a tale unfold, etc., but he will 
generously spare the contributors the infliction, merely referring 
them, after the manner of circulars,to May number (1885) “for 
further particulars.” 

He wishes to call the attention of the contributors to one more 
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point. On the inside of the cover of each number a hand points 
to this unvarying inscription: “ The editor cannot undertake to 
return rejected articles unless stamps are enclosed to prepay post- 
age. Letter-postage is required on returned MSS.” 

And yet MSS. are continually sent without any enclosure of 
stamps. If they are rejected, contributors wonder that the arti- 
cles do not return, and sometimes get angry and write murmur- 
ing letters. There is no publication in the world that we know of 
which returns rejected MSS. at its own expense. This magazine 
has neither the inclination nor the superfluous wealth to wish to 
shine as the solitary exception to a universal rule. Let there be 
enclosed with each MS. at least one stamp. This will be sufh- 
cient to start it upon its homeward journey if rejected; if ac- 
cepted, the stamp will be utilized in bearing the news to the sen- 
der. Foreign postage-stamps are of no possible service in this 
country ; United States stamps alone should be sent (this is for 
the especial benefit of foreign contributors). Sometimes MSS. 
arrive which have not been properly stamped, and upon which 
postage is due. Such gross carelessness should never occur. 

And now, having said his brief say, the editor hopes that it 
will sink kindly into the memories of contributors, many of whom 
he has to thank for bearing in mind and acting upon the former 
“ Talk.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS FOR LOW MASSES ON ALL SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 
By Priests of the Congregation of St. Paul. Volume II. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 


It is with great pleasure that we notice this second volume of Five- 
Minute Sermons by the Paulist Fathers. The well-deserved popularity of 
the first issue and the constant demand for a second leave little doubt as 
to the reception this book will receive from the clergy and the laity. 

That there is need of books of this description is very evident. There 
has been among the clergy a growing custom of delivering short discourses 
at the earlier Masses on Sundays, and the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more urged the doing of this upon all priests having the care of souls, so 
that now, if time allow of it, it is matter of obligation. 

A book, therefore, of this kind is of no small value to the priest whose 
other duties are so engrossing as to leave him no opportunity for elaborat- 
ing these little weekly sermons for his congregation. For, although such 
discourses are short, they require care in their preparation—indeed, even 
greater care than if they were longer. They should be the kernel of the 
divine word. They should be to the point and give a practical lesson. 
They should be perfect in their way. 
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It may seem that we are attaching too much importance to such little 
things as five-minute sermons, but when we consider their end carefully we 
think it becomes more evident that they are not only of importance, but of 
the highest importance. 

Many of those who generally listen to five-minute sermons in the 
church form a class who rarely hear any other preaching. They are people 
who either will not or cannot attend the High Mass, who do not care for 
long services nor for long sermons, and who not unfrequently are sadly in 
want of practical piety. The word of God—and the word of God presented 
in a clear, concise manner—is all the more necessary for them because of 
this. They need the truth brought home to them; they need arousing and 
urging to the practice of virtue. 

And let it not be imagined that the number of those habitually absent 
from the regular sermon is small. The contrary is rather the case. The 
attendants at the High Mass would in many places scarcely be a sixth part 
of the congregation, and so five out of six of our Catholic people seldom 
hear any sermon except the short discourses at the early Masses. ‘ 

This being the case, it is not surprising that the late Council should 
have declared its wish that the Gospel of the day be read in the vernacular 
every Sunday and solemn feast-day, at all the Masses, and that, if time 
permitted, the people be instructed in the law of God for at least five 
minutes. 

These little sermons also serve as suggestions for the regular ser- 
mons, Although they are not written with a view to this, still we know in 
the past that they have served in many cases as skeletons of more preten- 
tious discourses. Brief as they are, they contain thoughts which will suffer 
development, and the structure of a good sermon. 

For the laity, too, they are of value because they put in the hands of 
people living far away from a church, and unable to assist at Mass except 
on rare occasions, something with which they may nourish their souls. 
Although they are prevented from hearing sermons, still they have an op- 
portunity of reading them, and ‘so they are not entirely cut off from the 
ministry of the word. 


NATURE AND THE BIBLE: Lectures on the Mosaic History of Creation in 
its Relation to Natural Science. By Dr. Fr. H. Reusch, Professor of 
Catholic Theology in the University of Bonn. Revised and corrected 
by the author. Translated from the fourth edition by Kathleen Lyt- 
tleton. 2 vols. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1886. (For sale by the Ca- 
tholic Publication Society Co.) 

Dr. Reusch belongs to the heretical sect of the so-called “ Old Catholics.” 
This circumstance may create a suspicion of the orthodoxy of a work pro- 
ceeding from his pen. His work must, however, be judged on its own objec- 
tive merits; and, in point of fact, it does not deserve, so far as we have per- 
ceived, any censure on the score of orthodoxy. The author wrote it while 
he was a Catholic in high esteem, and we do not see that his corrections and 
additions have made it any less worthy of praise than it was before, when 
it received high commendation and wona place among the best works of 
its kind. It is written with German erudition and thoroughness. We do 
not know of any similar work in English which equals it in these respects. 
The style of the translation and the whole manner of the publication are 
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excellent. Now that special attention to this class of subjects in semina- 
ries has been recommended and prescribed by ecclesiastical authority, a work 
ofthis kind must be very useful to teachers who have to lecture on this 
branch of study. It is a matter of regret that a man of Dr. Reusch’s learn- 
ing and ability should have fallen from his allegiance to the church into a 
pitiful schism. We trust that those who profit by his labors in the cause 
of sound doctrine and science will pray that he may have the grace to re- 
turn to the bosom of the true Mother Church. 


MISSIONARY LABORS OF FATHERS MARQUETTE, MENARD, AND ALLOUEZ 

IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR REGION. By Rev. Chrysostom Verwyst, O.S.F., 

of Bayfield, Wis. Milwaukee and Chicago: Hoffman Bros. 1886. 

This unpretending-looking pamphlet is a piece of the most authentic and 
interesting history. Father Verwyst has the true historical spirit and 
method, in marked contrast with “the superficial romancing style of his- 
torical writing” which he condemns so severely. He tells the story of the 
labors, sufferings, heroic fortitude and devotion of men worthy to be classed 
with saints and apostles—a story which would seem almost incredible were 
it not most certainly proved to be true. It makes one living amid all the 
comforts of civilization feel almost ashamed to call himself a Christian 
when he compares his easy condition with the hard lot of these Indian mis- 
sionaries. If the author makes any money by his little book he will give it 
all to the missions among the Indians. We hope he will make a great deal. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL for 1887 (nineteenth year). 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & 
Oates. 

The Annual this year presents a most attractive appearance, not only 
because it is beautifully printed and illustrated, but also because of its in- 
teresting and varied table of contents. 

The literary portion opens with a historical ballad—* A Ballad of Iscan- 
der-Beg,” by Mr. Maurice F. Egan, written in this author’s charming and 
finished style, and interspersed with lovely thoughts like these : 

“‘ For childish thoughts are life-time’s dreams 
Within us unto death; 
They come upon us when pain seems 
To stop our very breath. 


** Oh ! thoughts of childhood do not die 
Like thoughts of man and youth ; 
They change not like an April day, 
They live in lies or truth ; 
And be they false or be they true, 
They work us good or ruth,” 
Following the ballad come some clearly written and brief sketches of 
several of the archbishops of Baltimore, each of which contains an excellent 
likeness of the subject. One sees so many caricatures which pretend to be 
good likenesses of prominent people in cheap publications generally that it 
is refreshing to find really good portraits in a book that is sold at a low figure, 
Indeed, the illustrations throughout the Anaua/ are worthy of high com- 
mendation, as is also the fact that they have evidently been prepared for 
the articles. It is often the case with cheap publications that old cuts are 
bought up and reproduced, and hack articles written to fit them, which re- 
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sults in a very unsatisfactory book. Of course illustrations should be made 
for the articles, not the articles for the illustrations. 

There are so many interesting sketches and articles in the present An- 
nual that we cannot enumerate them in a brief review; though among the 
sketches of eminent religious and of noted Catholic laymen we might spe- 
cially mention those dealing with the Rev. Augustine J. Thébaud, S.J., Car- 
dinals Taschereau and Guibert, Dr. Richard Robert Madden, Right Rev, 
Thomas Francis Hendricken, D.D., Mary Aloysia Hardey, Murillo, Dryden, 
Chateaubriand, Gabriel Franchére ; these are sufficient to give an idea of the 
scope of the work. “The Jesuits in China” contains sketches and portraits 
of Fathers Ricci, Schall, anc Verbiest. We note interesting historical 
sketches : “The Templars,” “The Old Mission of San Xavier del Bac,” and 
others. Altogether Zhe Catholic Family Annual for 1887 is a work upon 
which the publisher may justly plume himself. When its excellence is 
contrasted with its very low price it is hard to see how any Catholic family 
can afford to be without it. 


HISTORY OF CHEVALIER BAYARD. Translated from the French. London: 
Chapman & Hall. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., 


New York.) 

In these days of manufactured heroes it is a grateful thing to have our 
attention called to a real hero; for whatever doubt there may be as to the 
sentiment of chivalry, there can be none as to the heroic character of its 
truest representatives, among whom the Chevalier Bayard is the most con- 
spicuous. 

This is a history of his exploits in arms, told in the quaint style of the 
medizval chronicler. The author—the “ Loyal Serviteur,” as he calls him- 
self—is rather garrulous and not over-reliable, and we question whether the 
true greatness of the “ Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche” does not suf- 
fer in his hands. Nevertheless, he glories in his hero, and presents him to 
us in what he considers his grandest aspect. The translation is very imper- 
fect. It is so fearfully literal that it gives not only the French idioms, but 
often even the French words slightly modified. The book is profusely 


illustrated. 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY: 1800-1885. By William Joseph 
O’Neil Daunt. In two volumes. London: Ward & Downey. 1886. 


These two volumes of Mr. Daunt are a valuable addition, we think, to 
the literature already extant bearing upon the question of the government 
of Ireland. The author is himself an earnest advocate of an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and his books are written to show that Ireland has a perfect right to 


have a Parliament. 

‘‘ The desire of the Irish people,” says Mr. Daunt, ‘‘ to recover their right of domestic legis- 
lation is as natural as a sick man’s desire for restoration to health. Ireland’s vital need is self- 
government, the exclusive control and development of her own resources, ‘The powers of 
independent existence seemed to be marked in her structure in such bold characters by nature 
that it required the unceasing efforts of an active and malignant policy to defeat the obvious 
purposes of creation.’ 

‘‘ That active and malignant policy was never more perniciously exercised than in its effort 
first to corrupt and then to suppress the Irish legislature. To emancipate our country from 
its deadly influence is the purpose which has never been absent from the Irish mind for eighty- 
five years. It is a purpose consistent with the most devoted loyalty to the crown. Its achieve- 


ment would give strength and stability to Irish constitutional loyalty by removing that fruitful 
source of discontent—the denial to Ireland of her indefeasible right of self-government.” 
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To the intrinsic value of information afforded by these two volumes 
there is added the charm of a very pleasing style. The author knows how 
to entertain his readers as well as how toinstructthem. Pleasanter histori- 
cal reading than L£ighty-five Years of Irish History can hardly be desired. 
It reminds us forcibly of Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times, 
which had for us almost the attractions of a brilliant novel, and made us 
as eager for the succeeding chapter as if we were in the midst of the plot 
of a story and anxious to know the issue. 


THOMAS GRANT, FIRST BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. By Kathleen O’Meara. 
Second edition. London: W.H. Allen & Co. 1886. 


The great ability and saintly character of Bishop Grant are well known 
and generally recognized. Miss O’Meara’s reputation as a writer, especially 
of biography, has long since been established. A second edition of her life 
of the distinguished English prelate, prefaced by a very warm eulogium 
and commendation from Bishop Ullathorne, is opportune and welcome. 
The work itself has already been appreciated at its true and high value by 
the Catholic public. 

CHRISTIAN PATIENCE THE STRENGTH AND DISCIPLINE OF THE SOUL. A 
Course of Lectures. By Bishop Ullathorne. London: Burns & Oates ; 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1886. 

The aged and illustrious author of this book gives it to us as his last 
work, with a beautiful dedication to Cardinal Newman. Every reader who 
knows the character of Bishop Ullathorne and his works will expect to find 
this treatise admirable. He will not be disappointed, but will find his ex- 
pectation amply fulfilled. 

THE WATCH ON CALVARY. Meditations on the Seven Last Words of our 
Dying Redeemer. By the Right Rev. Monsignor T. S. Preston, V.G., 
LL.D. New York: R. Coddington. 1886. 

These Meditations for Lent are published in a form of remarkable 
beauty, and the interior contents correspond well with their attractive ex- 
terior form. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF NOTED PERSONS. Compiled by Justin S. Morrill. 

Boston: Ticknor & Co, 1887. 

The book is a compilation of the opinions which various noted persons 
have entertained of themselves. Of course a great deal of egotism is re- 
corded, and some instances of unbounded conceit. Voltaire’s preposterous 
and ridiculous saying is perhaps the sublimest piece of conceit given: “I 
am tired of hearing it repeated that twelve men were sufficient to found 
Christianity : I will show the world that one is sufficient to destroy it.” It 
is needless to add that Voltaire is dead and that Christianity lives. From 
Whitman, never much given to modesty in any sense of the word, this gem 
of egotism is selected: 

“T conned old times, 
I sat studying at the feet of the great masters ; 
Now, if eligible, oh that the great masters might return and study me!” 
Of Nelson it is said: “It may not be generally known that Nelson’s last 
signal was not ‘England,’ but ‘ Ve/son expects every man to do his duty.’” 
It has been asserted that the officer to whom the order was given affected 
to have misunderstood the egotistical direction, and substituted the sound- 
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ing rhetoric which was then, and has been ever since, received with so 
much enthusiasm by Englishmen.” 
Looking through the book at random, one is forced to confess that hu- 
mility among noted persons is a very rare virtue, and that, as Young has it, 
‘* The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart.” 

It would perhaps have been bétter had the “noted persons” been arranged 

in the book with some regard to their chronological order. It is somewhat 

startling to find Alexander the Great and Benjamin Franklin almost hand- 
in-hand, and Jean Froissart succeeding to James A. Garfield. 

RELIGIOUS UNITY AS PRESCRIBED BY OUR LORD; or, Grounds of Faith 
and Morals. By I. Van Luytelaar, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder. 1886. 
This is a compendium of the doctrine of Christian unity. The subject 

is treated with learning, and especially with a view to furnish a statement 

of the grounds of the unity of the church which shall be complete. It is a 

useful hand book both for study and reference. 





OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


MURAL PAINTING. By Frederic Crowninshield, Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 

A LrcTURE ON CATHOLIC IRELAND. By the Rev, J. P. Prendergast. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. 1886. 

THE SORROWS OF WERTHER, from the German of Goethe. THE Diary OF SAMUEL PEPys, 
1660-1661. VOYAGES IN SEARCH OF THE NORTHWEST PassSAGE, LIVES OF THE ENGLISH 
Poets, by Samuel Johnson. Cassell’s National Library. New York: Cassell & Co. 

SKETCH OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE CITY OF NATCHEZ, MIss,, on the occasion of 
the consecration of its cathedral, September 19, 1886 

QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS, Treasury Depart- 
ment, for the Three Months ending June 30, 1886. Washington: Gonlenment” Printing- 
Office. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WORLD, and other Poems. By John J. McGirr. Boston: Alfred 
Mudge & Son. 1886, 

WILLIAM PENN UNMASKED; or, His Enmity towards the Catholic Religion clearly shown 
from his own writings. By Rev. William P, Treacy. 

THE ROSARY OF THE SACRED HEART. By Mrs. Frances Blundell. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son, 1886. 

MaxIMS AND COUNSELS OF ST. IGNATIUS LoyoLa, Translated from the French by Alice 
Wilmot Chetwode. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886, 

To-pay’s GEM FOR THE CASKET OF MARY. Compiled from various sources by a member of 
the Ursuline Community. Dublin: M.H, Gill & Son. 1886. 

SHORT MEDITATIONS ON THE HOLY Rosary. Translated from the French bya member of — 
the Orderof St. Dominic. Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son. 1886, d 

TuHovuGHtTs oF St. Francis or Assisi. Translated from the French av Miss Margaret A, 
Colton. New York, Cincinnati, and St, Louis: Benziger Bros, 1 

INSTRUCTIO SPONSORUM LINGUA ANGLIA CONSCRIPTA AD USUM PAROCHORUM. Auctore 
Sacerdote Missionario. St. Louis, Mo.: B, Herder. 1885. 

A MEDITATION UPON WHISKEY. By Rev. B. Loison. Translated from the German by Rev. ~ 

B. Maus, of Allentown, Pa. Philadelphia : The Catholic Total Abstinence Archdio- 
cesan Union. 1 

SISTER SAINT-PETER AND THE WORK OF REPARATION. Historical Notice by M. L’Abbé 
Janvier. Translated by K. A.C. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886 

New AND OLD Sermons. Edited (in conjunction with many other Clergymen) by Rev. Au- 
gustine Wirth, O.S.B., Elizabeth, N. J. 

HUNTING AND FISHING-GROUNDS, AND FACILITIES FOR HEALTHFUL SPORT. 

How TO STRENGTHEN THE Memory. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. New York: M. L. Hol- © 
brook & Co. 

MICROBES, FERMENTS, AND MouLps. By E. L. Trouessart. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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THE HIsTORY OF THE SocieTy OF Jesus. By A. Wilmot, F.R.G.S. London: Burns & © 
Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. ‘ 
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